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XXIV.—A FRENCH DESERT ISLAND NOVEL 
OF 1708 


Desert islands and shipwrecked crews are apparently 
very old themes in French prose fiction. There is a desert 
island episode in Les Amours de Clidamant et de Mari- 
linde, a sentimental novel of 1603.1 The shipwreck of 
a Portuguese merchantman is the prelude to L’Isle des 
hermaphrodites, a satirical work of 1605.2 Accounts of 
such adventures in the “true voyage” literature of the 
first half of the 17th century in France are numerous. To 
cite only some works which went through several editions 
in this period, the Voyages of Jean Mocquet * contains 
the story of a lone European on an unknown shore. Re- 
peated editions in French translation of Garcilaso’s His- 


1Paris, in-12. Cf. G. Reynier, Le Roman sentimental avant 
sUAstrée, Paris, 1908. p. 183. 

*Paris, in-12. Cf. G. Atkinson, The Extraordinary Voyage in 
French Literature before 1700. New York (Columbia University 
Press), 1920. 

* Paris, 1617, in-8, livre II, pp. 148-150. First ed. Paris, 1616; 
other editions are of Rouen, 1645, and Rouen, 1665. 
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toria de los Incas * contain the better known Serrano desert 
island story, while two editions of the Voyages du sieur 
Vincent Le Blanc ® furnish other material of like nature. 

Robinson Crusoe was considered by one French critic 
in 1719 to be a novel in the style of Jacques Sadeur 
(1676) and of the Histoire des Sévarambes (1677-1679).® 
Each of these voyage novels had gone through more than 
three editions in French before 1719, and were in all prob- 
ability known at the time by a considerable number of 
French readers. The hero of the Sadeur novel is the lone 
survivor of a shipwreck, whereas Captain Siden, the hero 
of the Histoire des Sévarambes is one of a number of 
Europeans cast away upon a distant and uninhabited 
shore. 

The similarity of both these early novels to Robinson 
Crusoe ceases, however, upon the introduction of the 
travelers into the civilization of the utopian Antarctic 
Land. Only the landing, after shipwreck in Sadeur, and 
the building of a stockade on the shore in the Sévarambes 
resemble the Defoe story. Here is no solitude, no medita- 
tion, no total reduction of the complexity of civilization. 
As in the earlier Utopia, Nova Atlantis, and Civitas 
Solis, or as in the later Télémaque, the travelers find 
civilization of a high order. 

The “ Robinson” atmosphere of solitude and righteous- 
ness on a desert island is, however, found in the French 


‘Paris, 1633, 2 vols., in-4 (transl. J. Beaudoin). Other editions 
are of 1658 and 1672. The Serrano story may be readily found in 
the more common 1737 edition, I, 17. 

*Paris, 1648, in-4, part I, p. 120. Other editions, Paris, 1649, 
in-4; Troyes, 1658. 

*W. E. Mann, Robinson Crusoé en France, Paris, 1916, p. 14. Dr. 
Mann cites the Nowvelles littéraires of Amsterdam for December, 
1719. 
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Voyage Novel over ten years before 1719. The following 
lines were printed in 1707: 


Las du tracas du Monde, & fatigué des peines que j’y avois souf- 
fertes, j’en quittai la vanité & le tumulte, sans aucun regret; & 
dans un Age déja avancé, je songeai & tacher de vivre & de mourir 
en paix, hors de ses ordinaires & fréquents dangers. . . Je pouvois 
esperer pour tofjours le délicieux repos que je n’ai trouvé que pour 
un tems, dans l’Isle of j’ai trés doucement passé deux années. . . 
J’y ai été nourri en Prince, dans l’aise & dans lV’abondance, sans 
pain, & sans Valets. J’y ai été riche sans Diamants, & sans or; 
comme sans Ambition. J’y ai gofité un secret & indicible contente- 
ment, de ce que j’6tois moins exposé qu’a l’ordinaire, aux tentations 
de pécher. 


There is more than a suggestion of “ primitive man” and 
the “ state of nature” a few lines later in the same book: 

Mes sérieuses réflexions m’ont fait voir 14, comme au doigt & 
& Voeil, le néant d’une infinité de choses qui sont en grand’ vogue 


parmi les habitans de cette malheureuse terre; de cette terre, od 
VArt détruit presque tofjours la Nature, sous prétexte de l’embellir. 


These quotations are from the preface of a French desert 
island novel, written in the year 1707 and printed for the 
first time at the very end of the same year. ‘The title 
page of the first edition bears the date 1708, but the book 
was reviewed in the December issue of the Nouvelles de la 
République des Lettres for 1707, as well as in the supple- 
ment for the year 1707 of the Journal des Sgavans. The 
title of this curious novel is: 

VOYAGE / ET / AVANTURES /DE/ FRANCOIS LEGUAT / Bt 
de ses Compagnons, / EN DEUX ISLES DESERTES / DES / INDES 
ORIENTALES; / Avec la Relation des choses les plus remarquables 
qu’ils / ont observées dans l’Isle Maurice, 4 Batavia,/au Cap de 
Bonne-Esperance, dans l’Isle St. / Helene, & en d’autres endroits de 


leur Route. / Le tout enrichi de Cartes & de Figures. / A LONDRES, 
/ Chez DAVID MORTIER, Marchand Libraire / MDCCVIII. 


The book is in two volumes, duodecimo. The same year 
there appeared an English translation, printed at London 
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in the same form by the same publisher, and a counterfeit 
edition in French, published at Amsterdam by Louis de 
Lorme. A fourth publication of the same work, within a 
year of its first appearance, is a Dutch translation, 
Utrecht, 1708, in-4, bearing the title: De gevaarlyke en 
zeldzame Reyzen van den Heere Frangois Leguat naar 
twee onbewoonde Oostindische Eylanden. A German 
translation appeared at Frankfort in 1709. A third edi- 
tion in French is cited by Haag? as of London, 1711. <A 
fourth French edition, bearing “ London 1720,” but proba- 
bly printed at Rouen, is followed by still another edition 
in French, printed at London (David Mortier) in 1721. 
Other German translations of the 18th century are of 
Frankfort, 1723, and Leignitz, 1792. This last bears the 
title Der Franzdsischer Robinson. 

That the story of Frangois Leguat has retained an in- 
terest for some readers of English and of French in the 
Nineteenth Century would seem to be indicated by its 
publication in the Bibliothéque d’Aventures et de Voyages 
(2fr. le volume broché) at Paris in 1883, and in the Pub- 
lications of the Hakluyt Society, at London in 1891. The 
Hakluyt edition of the Leguat is a reprint, profusely anno- 
tated, of the first English edition of 1708. 

‘Authority is not wanting to prove the authenticity of 
the Leguat story. Critics, by classifying the book as a true 
story, scholars, by excluding it from the field of imagina- 
tive writing, naturalists and geographers, by citing “ Le- 
guat, the philosophic Huguenot” as an authority upon 
now extinct bird-fauna, all have added the weight of their 
opinion to the apparent authenticity of the book itself. 
For over two hundred years this novel has been considered 


"E. Haag, La France Protestante, Paris, 1849-1860, article, 
Leguat, 
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by many as a true story. The Journal des Sgavans (Sup- 
plément de l’année 1707) retails the story and casts no 
doubt upon its authenticity. The brothers Haag, in La 
France Protestante (Article Leguat) go so far as to say: 
“ Le Guat a su se tenir en garde contre le défaut habituel 
des voyageurs. II a bien observé et décrit simplement ce 
qu'il a vu.” In such a work as Robinson und Robinson- 
aden, Bibliographie, Geschichte, Kritik, of Hermann Ull- 
rich,* the Leguat story is found under the heading Wirk- 
liche Robinsonaden, together with the story of Selkirk. In 
a recent thesis of Friederich Wackwitz ® there is no men- 
tion of this “true story.” In a purely scientific article %° 
a scientist, the late Alphonse Milne-Edwards, makes vari- 
ous conjectures as to the cause of disappearance from the 
Island of Rodriguez of the fauna described by Lequat. 
Sir Alfred Newton, the explorer and naturalist, in a 
paper on the Extinction of Marine Mammalia, is quoted 
as saying: “ Where are the Dugongs of Rodriguez, so 
charmingly described by Leguat? Vanished!” +4 Well- 
reputed naturalists of the nineteenth century have gone 
so far as to confer upon a bird described in the Voyage de 
Frangois Leguat, the euphonious title, Erythromachus Le- 
guati.? 


8In Litterarhistorische Forschungen, vii Heft, Weimar, 1898. 

* Enstehungsgeschichte von Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, Berlin, 1909. 

” Nouveaux documents sur Vépoque de la disparition de la Faune 
ancienne de VIle Rodrigue, in Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 
(6i@me Série, Tome 2, Art. 4). Paris, 1875. 

" Hakluyt edition of Leguat, I, 74. The paper quoted was printed 
in Nature for Dec. 11, 1873. 

* Milne-Edwards, the French scientist, proposed this title, but 
Dr. Giinther of the British Museum and Professor Arthur Newton 
of Cambridge University preferred the title Aphanapteryx Leguati. 
Cf. Hakluyt edition of Leguat, I, 81, note 3. 
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According to Captain Pasfield Oliver, the editor of the 
Hakluyt edition of the Leguat story: 

The chief modern scientific interest, however, in Leguat’s descrip- 
tion undoubtedly hinges upon the circumstancial delineation which 
he gives of the curious bird-fauna then extant in the Mascarene 
Islands, the subsequent destruction of which has rendered the 
personal observations of the philosophic Huguenot invaluable to 
naturalists, marked as they are by such evident simplicity and 
veracity.” 

The “authentic Leguat” legend is supported by the 
authority of the standard encyclopedias and biographies. 
Notwithstanding this weighty testimony, it is the con- 
tention of this article that the Leguat story is not in any 
way the authentic account of a real voyage, but is on the 
contrary a novel. It is further contended that although 
a man named Francois Leguat may have lived and trav- 
eled, nevertheless the book which bears his name is not 
an account of the travels and observations of this man, but 
is, on the contrary, a mosaic of the observations of many 
travelers in both Africa and America. 

It is evident that the Voyage de Frangois Leguat must 
fall in one of the following categories: 

(1) A story of personal experience, true and original in 

all its essential details. 

(2) A story of personal experience, embroidered some- 

what by an ingenious editor or collaborator. 

(3) A fiction in which the element of first-hand experi- 

ence is negligible. 

That it is a story of personal experience, uninfluenced 
by a reading of other voyage literature can be easily dis- 
proved. A comparison of the Legquat account of the Cape 


48 Editor’s Preface, p. ix. The present writer found one copy of 
the Leguat in the Geographical Department of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris. 
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of Good Hope '* with the description of the same district 
and people by the earlier traveler Tavernier }° will con- 
vince anyone, be he prejudiced or unprejudiced, that the 
author, or perhaps the editor of the story of Leguat, pil- 
laged Tavernier’s narrative without fear and without 
shame. To cite instances seems useless, as in these 
twenty-five pages of Leguat phrase after phrase and 
line after line correspond with the earlier account by 
Tavernier.'® 

In addition, the story of Leguat contains direct refer- 
ences to Tavernier (with regard to precious stones, on 
which he was the authority of his time), as well as direct 
references to La Boullaye le Gouz.17 Mention is made 
likewise of Thomas Corneille’s Dictionnaire des Arts et 
Sciences and of Rocefort’s Histoire Naturelle des Antilles. 
These direct references to earlier books, as well as refer- 
ences to the Mall at London, to King James’ Oak and to 
other English matters, are ascribed in the Hakluyt edition 
of Leguat to Maximilien Misson, as editor of the first 
edition of the Voyage et avantures de Frangois Leguat. 

Good authority has long ascribed the preface of the 
Leguat story to Francois Maximilien Misson (generally 
listed as “ Max. Misson ”).18 Misson, who was one of the 


“ Teguat, II, 139-164. (The paging of the French editions of 
London, 1708, Amsterdam, 1708, and London, 1721, is identical.) 
In the Hakluyt edition, II, 271-298. 

% Les six Voyages de Jean Baptiste Tavernier, Paris (Clousier) 
1681, in-4, pp. 458 et seg. (Or Ist ed. Paris, 1676, pp. 502 et seq., 
or Engl. transl. London, 1677-1678, vol. ii, pp. 204 et seq.) In all 
editions the account in question is in Part II, Book III. 

%* This indebtedness of the author of Leguat to Tavernier has not, 
to my knowledge, been mentioned previously. Tavernier is, of course, 
especially known as a traveler in Persia and India. 

" Voyages, Paris, 1653. A careful and restrained writer of the 
type of the later Bernier. 

4% A. A. Barbier, Examen critique et complément des dictionnaires, 
Paris, 1820, 1 vol. in-8., p. 355. Eug. & Emile Haag, La France 
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chief figures in the fantastic affair of the “ French 
Prophets” at London in 1707,'® is best known as the 
author of a Voyage to Italy. This work went through five 
editions in French between 1691 and 1731 and at least 
four English editions between 1695 and 1714. It became 
so well known that the term “ Misson ” seems to have been 
used as we used, until recently, the term “ Baedeker.” 
People went to Italy “ with their Misson under their arm.” 

That Misson wroie the Préface of the Voyage et avan- 
tures de Frangois Lequat is generally admitted. That he 
interpolated the book itself with remarks geographical and 
historical is also easy of belief. That a well read editor 
did not, however, compile practically the entire book, and 
without any appreciable assistance from “ Francois Le- 
guat,” has been contended by more than one student of the 
book. 

An interesting attempt to prove the authenticity of the 
Lequat story is that of the late Thomas Sauzier. This 
gentleman reprinted and edited the Mémoires of Henri Du 
Quesne,”° a document of great value to students of the 
history of the French Protestant refugees. The conten- 
tion of Sauzier regarding “ Leguat ” is, however, curious. 
His thesis is, briefly: “A man named Frangois Leguat 
lived and traveled. This:man died in London in 1735. 


Protestante, Article Misson. Barbier, Dictionnaire des ouwvrages 
anonymes, Paris, 1879 IV, 1103. Thanks to a long quarrel between 
Misson and Casimir Freschot and to the successive prefaces in which 
they belabor each other, there can be no doubt about this attribution, 
made by Barbier. 

“Cf. G. Ascoli, L’Affaire des Prophétes frangais @ Londres, Revue 
du dia-huitiéme siécle, 1916 (jan.-avril, pp. 8-28; mai-décembre, pp. 
85-109). 

Un Projet de République a I’Ile d’Eden (1’Ile Bourbon) en 1689 
par le Marquis Henri Du Quesne. Réimpression d’un ouvrage 
disparu . . . précédé d’une notice par Th. Sauzier, Paris, 1887, in-8. 
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Therefore the Voyage et avantures de Frangois Leguat 
is a true story.” This is, of course, very much the same 
sort of thesis as that in which the existence of d’Artagnan 
is taken as proof of the authenticity of Dumas’ novel. The 
evidence adduced by him in support of his thesis is curious 
enough to warrant mention even in a short treatment of 
the subject. 

First, there is the verbal testimony of a great-grand- 
daughter of one Paul Bénelle.** Although no valid evi- 
dence that “ Leguat” lived or traveled is produced by 
Sauzier, nevertheless he found contemporary and docu- 
mentary evidence of Leguat’s having died. This evidence 
is contained in the Bibliotheque Britannique for Septem- 
ber 1735.22. One notice from London in this publication 
reads in part: 

Mr. Leguat est mort ici, au commencement du mois de septembre, 
agé de nonante & six ans, & aiant conservé jusques & la fin une 


grande liberté de corps & d’esprit. C’est le méme qui publia en 
1706 (sic) La Relation d’un Voyage. 


The title is given—except for date and place—and the 
notice concludes with: 


On peut voir un extrait de ce livre dans les Nouvelles de la 
République des Lettres de Mr. Bernard, tom. xviii, p. 603. 


Upon the slender thread of this evidence in a literary 
journal hangs Sauzier’s contention, not merely that “ Le 


"There is frequent mention of Paul B... le in the Leguat 
story. He is the only survivor in Europe beside “ Leguat ” himself. 
The story is explicit in stating: Il demeure présentement 4 Amster- 
dam. Sauzier would not have been, with some others, the victim 
of this literary trick if he had known the earlier voyage novels of 
Foigny and Vairasse. Cf. Note 2 supra. 

™ Bibliothéque Britannique ou Histoire des ouvrages des savans 
de la Grande Bretagne, t. 5, Partie ii, La Haye (chez Pierre de 
Hondt), 1735, article xi, Nowvelles littéraires. 
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guat ” lived, but that he wrote a considerable part of a 
certain book. It is of course possible that a man named 
Frangois Leguat did travel and did die in London in Sep- 
tember 1735. It is also easily possible that a man named 
Leguat died in London in 1735 and that the correspondent 
above quoted presumed that the dead person was “ Leguat 
the traveler.” It is further possible that the death itself 
was invented, for the purpose of making a bit of news, or 
perhaps to increase the sales of the last editions of the book. 

Although the mere existence of “ Leguat ” has little to 
do with the authorship of the novel in question, an inter- 
esting light is cast upon this same authorship by the com- 
ments of Jacques Bernard in the Nouvelles de la Répub- 
lique des Lettres, which is referred to in the “ death no- 
tice” just quoted. Bernard’s criticism of the Voyage et 
avantures de Frangois Leguat begins with the words: 

La Préface de ce Livre n’est pas de ]’Auteur de l’Ouvrage. Celui 
qui l’a composée y maltraite diverses personnes de mérite. . . . Une 
personne trés-bien instruite de tout ce dont on donne la Relation dans 


ce Voyage, m’avertit . . . que tout ce Livre est un tissu de fatras, qui 
enveloppe tellement les avantures véritables, qu’il faut le refondre 


pour le corriger.™ 

If the “ Leguat” who “retained a great freedom of 
mind and body to the age of ninety-six” was the same 
“ Leguat ” who wrote the story of his life and adventures 
in 1707, it is strange that he never answered the state- 
ments of Bernard. The defenders of the authentic “ Le- 
guat ” have never been able to find one written word from 


*This evidence, published by Sauzier in 1887, and cited by the 
Hakluyt edition of Leguat, is to be found in the Biographie wni- 
verselle (ed. Michaud), Paris, 1819, t. 23, Article Leguat, in which 
it is probable, although not certain, that Sauzier found it. 

* Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, décembre, 1707 (Jacques 
Bernard, éditeur), article I, pp. 603-622. 
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his hand except the “ Voyage” in question. It is pecu- 
liar, not to say incredible, that such an author set pen to 
paper once, and once only. 

Misson, on the contrary, did not remain silent under the 
lash of Bernard—whose article was perhaps inspired by 
Misson’s ever-faithful enemy Freschot. In the 1714 edi- 
tion of Misson’s A New Voyage to Italy, there is a violent 
answer to Bernard’s statements, on behalf of the silent 
“Leguat.” After referring to Mr. Leguat (a good and 
honest gentleman), Misson refers to: 

The account of Mr. Leguat’s Book in the Journal that is intituled 
Nouvelles de la République des Lettres; in which the author of the 
said Nowvelles uses very ill, without any Reason, both Mr. Leguat, 
and the Relation he has published. These sorts of Journals ought 
not to be turned into Defamatory Libels, no more than Sermons. 
The Journals of Paris, Amsterdam, Leipsick, Trevoue, nor any of 
the Rest, have nothing in ’em but what is civil; and the good 
Republick of Letters is not at all pleased with reading such slander- 
ing News. ... Some Reasons which are not necessary for me to 
explain here, oblige me to say here in favor of Mr. Leguat, that 
the Relation he has published is faithful and true.* 


A few pages further on, and in another connection, 
Misson says: 

He who writes (or did not long ago) la Suite des Nouvelles de la 
République des Lettres, has always sought after every Opportunity 
of disobliging.” . 

The thesis of Sauzier and Misson’s answer to Bernard 
on behalf of Leguat are both summarized in the Editor’s 
Preface of the Hakluyt edition of the Leguat. Captain 
Pasfield Oliver, the editor, was not swayed to any extent 
by Sauzier’s “ proofs,” but based his conviction of the 
authenticity of the story upon the “ circumstancial delin- 


* 4th ed. in English, London, 1714. 3 vols. in-8. To the Reader, 
p- xvii. 
* Ibid. p. xxv. 
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eation of the curious bird-fauna” and upon the “ careful 
personal and detailed observations” to be found in the 
Leguat story itself. Captain Oliver’s reasoning is in- 
finitely better than that of Sauzier and is therefore more 
difficult to refute. The editorship of Misson being ad- 
mitted—even by Captain Oliver—it remains to be deter- 
mined what part of the “careful personal and detailed 
observations” in the book are the authentic first-hand 
observations of “ Leguat.” If only a neglible part of these 
observations is incapable of being traced to earlier ac- 
counts, then the Voyage et avantures de Frangois Leguat 
must be excluded not only from the category of essentially 
true stories, but also from the second category of stories of 
personal experience somewhat elaborated by editors. 

Considering the influence and authority of the scientists 
associated with him in editing the Hakluyt Leguat, it 
would seem that Captain Oliver’s work is quite justifiable. 
If the rather fragmentary bibliography of French voyage 
literature existing in 1891 be considered, due credit must 
be given Captain Oliver for his judgment. He himself 
made bibliographical discoveries later, however, which 
caused him to limit his first thesis slightly. 

In 1897, Captain Oliver translated and edited for the 
Hakluyt Society the Voyages faits par le sieur D. B.?* 
This publication is a “ Supplement to the Voyage of Fran- 
cois Leguat issued by the Hakluyt Society.” The Voyages 
of D. B. (Du Bois) is in fact the direct source of most of 


* An excessively rare book. Les Voyages faits par le sieur D. B. 
aug Isles Dauphine ou Madagascar, & Bourbon, ou Mascarenne, és 
années 1669. 70. 71. 72; ensemble les moeurs, religions, forces, 
gouvernemens & coutumes des habitans desdites isles, avec Vhistoire 
naturelle du Pais. Paris, (Claude Barbin) MDCLXXIV, 1 vol. in-18. 
The Hakluyt edition ‘has for title a literal translation of the French, 
with translator’s name. London, 1897. 1 vol. in-8. 








—r 
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the descriptions in the Mémoires of Du Quesne reprinted 
by Sauzier, as well as both a direct source and an indirect 
source (through Du Quesne) of some of the descriptions 
in the Voyage et avantures de Francois Leguat. 

In editing this supplementary volume, Captain Oliver 
seems to have had a slight suspicion that the Leguat story 
had been considerably embroidered upon the basis of ear- 
lier accounts. The editor’s notes are very few and terse. 
One concession is made with regard to earlier works: 

It was doubtless from Du Quesne’s compilation of the foregoing 
accounts brought home by Carré, Du Bois, and de Lespinay, that 
Francois Leguat identified the Didine bird of Rodriguez as similar 
to the Solitaire of Bourbon.” 

In a very modest postscript to the Hakluyt edition of 
the Voyages of Du Bois, Captain Oliver admits that there 
remains work to be done on the subject of Leguat. He does 
not lay claim to having made the ultimate discovery in 
this little field. What wonder then that with greater 
knowledge of early French Voyage Novels, and with the 
greater bibliography now at hand, it is possible at the 
present time to push on some distance beyond the last 
marks set by Captain Oliver, whose pioneer work has nade 
later investigations easier.?® 

It is now possible to trace a very large proportion of the 
“ personal and detailed observations ” found in the Leguat 
to their original authors. Moreover, that part of the de 
scription of birds, animals, fish, and plants which cannot 


*Introd., Hakluyt, Du Bois, p. xxvi. 

* Since 1897 there have been published bibliographies such as the 
monumental Sources de Vhistoire de France (1610-1715) (Géographie 
et Histoires générales) by E. Bourgeois and L. André, Paris, (Pic- 
ard) 1913, besides ’Orient dans la littérature francaise of M. P. 
Martino, Paris, 1906, and V’Amérique et le réve exotique of M. G. 
Chinard, Paris (Hachette) 1913, and many books of more restricted 


scope. 
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be so traced appears to be not only small in quantity but 
extremely untrustworthy as first-hand evidence. It is the 
purpose of the present writer to give a more complete 
treatment of the Leguat sources, as to both description and 
incident, in a volume on the Novel of Extraordinary Voy- 
age in French Literature from 1700 to 1721. A few 
examples must suffice, in an article of this length, to prove 
the statement which holds true of the “ first-hand descrip- 
tions ” of the entire book. 

On comparing the account of bats in the Leguat *° with 
that of Du Bois,** the only statement not traceable to the 
earlier author and not a matter of common knowledge with 
regard to European bats, is the following: Les Chauve 
Souris volent de jour comme des autres oiseaux. Grant- 
ing that bats do sometimes fly by day in Rodriguez, or that 
the variety which used to do so is now extinct,®? it would 
be peculiar if Leguat undermines commonly accepted ideas 
of natural history every time that his accounts vary from 
those of earlier French writers. 

As it is particularly the testimony regarding birds which 
convinced men of science of the veracity of this novel, let 
us examine the account of the gelinotte (Erythromachus 


Leguati, or Aphanapteryx [Leguati). 
Leguat. Cauche. 


Nos Gelinotes sont grasses, Tl y a des Pintades, appellées 
pendant toute l’année, & d’un_ par les habitans ACANGUES, 
goat trés-délicat. Elles sont ayant le bec droit, court, & fort, 


French editions, 1708 and 1721, I, 107-108, or Hakluyt ed., I, 
84-85. 

"= Op. cit., pp. 180-182 or Hakluyt ed., p. 81. 

“The Hakluyt edition suggests that these “bats” are “ flying 
foxes” common in the East Indies. The difficulty is not removed 
by this explanation, for the flying fox hangs all day and flies by 
night, as do other bats. 
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toutes d’un gris clair, n’y ayant 
que trés-peu de différence de 
plumage, entre les deux Sewes. 
Elles ont un ourlet rouge autour 
de Veil. Et leur bec qui est 
droit & pointu est rouge aussi, 
long d’environ deux  pouces. 
Elles ne sauroient guéres voler, 
la graisse les rendant trop pe- 
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les plumes mouchetées de gris, 
blanc, & noir... . Des poules 
rouges, au bec de becasse, pour 
les prendre il ne faut que leur 
presenter vwne piece de drap 
rouge, elles suiuent & se laissent 
prendre & la main; elles sont de 
la grosseur de nos poules, ex- 
cellentes & manger.™ 








santes. Si on leur présente quel- 
que chose de rouge, cela les ir- 
rite si fort qu’elles viennent 
Vattaquer pour t&acher de l’em- 
porter; si bien que dans l’ardeur 
du combat on a occasion de les 
prendre facilement.™ 


The subtraction being made, there remain as proofs of 
the authenticity of the Leguat story: (1) Elles ont un our- 
let rouge autour de l'awil. (2) Elles ne sauroient guéres 
voler, la graisse les rendant trop pesantes. The first of 
these observations is apparently without parallel in earlier 
works. Perhaps Cauche, Carré, Du Bois, Du Quesne, 
Flacourt, Pouchot de Chantassin, and others whose writ- 
ings on Madagascar antedate 1700 found the red border 
about the eye of a fowl too commonplace to deserve men- 
tion. Certainly it requires no great stretch of the imagina- 
tion to invent this detail. The second observation of 
Leguat finds a direct parallel, however, in Du Quesne 
(with regard to the famous Solitaire bird, akin to the 
dodo): Ils se prennent a la course, ne pouvant presque 
voler a cause de leur graisse.*® 

The Leguat account of the famous Solitaire bird ** is 


* French editions, I, 103. Hakluyt ed., I, 81. 

“ Relations veritables et curieuses de VIsle de Madagascar et du 
Bresil. Paris (Courbe), 1651. p. 132. 

% Recueil de quelques mémoires servans d’instruction pour 
Vétablissement de VIsle d’Eden. Amsterdam, 1689. in-12. p. 62. 
This is the document reprinted by Sauzier. Cf. Note 20 supra. 

* French editions, vol. 1, pp. 98-102. Hakluyt ed., vol. 1, pp. 77-81. 
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based directly upon the accounts of the same bird by Du 
Bois,*7 Du Quesne,** Carré,®® and Cauche,*® as well as 
upon Cauche’s account of a large variety of Madagascar 
partridge.*! This account of Leguat, which is unfortu- 
nately too long to be given entire here, contains some pas- 
sages that cannot be traced to any earlier books known to 
the present writer. These unidentified passages follow: 


La femelle est d’une beauté admirable; il y en a de blondes & 
de brunes; j’appelle blond, une couleur de cheveux blonds. Elles 
ont une espece de bandeau comme un bandeau de veuves au haut du 
bee qui est de couleur tannée. Une plume ne passe pas l’autre sur 
tout leur corps, parce qu’elles ont un grand soin de les ajuster, & 
de se polir avec le bec. Elles ont deux élévations sur le jabot, d’un 
plumage plus blanc que le reste: & qui représente merveilleusement 
un beau sein de femme. Elles marchent avec tant de fierté & de 
bonne grace tout ensemble, qu’on ne peut s’empécher de les admirer 
& de les aimer; de sorte que souvent leur bonne mine leur a sauvé 
la vie. Pendant tout le temps qu’ils couvent, ils ne souffrent aucun 
oiseau de leur espece & plus de deux cens pas & la ronde; & ce qui 
est assez singulier, c’est que le male ne chasse jamais les femelles; 
seulement quand il en appercoit quelqu’une, il fait en piroiittant son 
bruit ordinaire pour appeler la femelle qui vient donner aussi-tot 
la chasse & )’étrangére. La femelle en fait de méme & laisse chasser 
les mfles par le sien. C’est une particularité que nous avons tant 
de fois observée, que j’en parle avec certitude. 

Nous avons remarqué gue quelques jours aprés que le jeune étolt 
sorti du nid, une compagnie de trente ou quarante en amenoient un 
autre jeune & que le nouveau déniché avec ses pere & mere, se joig- 
nant a la bande, s’en alloit dans un lieu écarté. Comme nous les 
suivions souvent, nous voyions qu’aprés cela, les vieux se retiroient 
chacun de leur cété & laissoient les deux jeunes ensemble: & nous 
appellions cela un mariage. 


The beauty of the females and their loveliness will 
searcely be held to be scientific evidence of first-hand 


* Op. cit., p. 170 or Hakluyt ed. pp. 77-79. 

"Op. cit., p. 62. 

"Abbé Carré, Voyage des Indes Orientales, Paris, 1699, 2 vol. 
in-16. Vol. 1, pp. 12-13. 

“Op. cit., p. 130. “ Tbid., p. 131. 
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observation. The chasing of males by males and females 
by females must of course be taken as conclusive testimony, 
for the author himself, as if half fearful of disbelief, 
insists upon his personal knowledge of this peculiarity.*? 
The same means of authenticating a strange statement is 
found in the novel of extraordinary voyage in French, as 
early as 1676, in the Sadeur story by Foigny. The reason 
for the strange marriage ceremony among the birds is 
amply explained by the author a few lines later, in sen- 
tences that might well have been written at a much later 
date: 


J’envoyois l’homme & l’école des Bétes. Je loiiois mes Solitaires de 
ce qu’ils se marioient jeunes: (ce qui est une sagesse de nos 
Juifs) de ce qu’ils satisfaisoient & la Nature dans le temps propre, 

. selon l’état de cette méme Nature, & conformément 4 |’intention 
du Créateur. 


Inasmuch as_ no earlier author had ever seen more than 
two of these birds together, it is strange that “ Leguat ” 
should have seen quite often “ une compagnie de trente ou 
quarante.” The author evidently moulded the “ state of 
Nature” to fit his own theories, thereby establishing a 
precedent which found many ardent followers in later 
years. 

The Voyage de Frangois Leguat contains a deal of 
interesting and apparently authentic information concern- 
ing turtles, tortoises, and sharks. With regard to sea- 
turtles, almost the entire description,**® is a mosaic of 
Rochefort,** of Du Tertre,*® and of Pouchot de Chan- 


“Strong assertion of first-hand information is found repeatedly 
in the Leguat. Almost always this type of assertion is found 
coupled with some otherwise unbelievable statement. 

“French editions, I, 90-91. Hakluyt, I, 72-73. 

“ Histoire Naturelle et Morale des Antilles, Rotterdam, 1658, in-4., 
p. 230. 

“Histoire Générale des Antilles, Paris, 1667, 2 vol. in-4., II, 
231-232. 
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tassin.*® Not one convincing first-hand statement remains 
after subtracting the parts undoubtedly taken from these 
authors. The curious part of it all is that neither Roche- 
fort nor Du Tertre, to whom the indebtedness is greatest, 
were writing of the part of the world where the Leguat 
scene is laid. With regard to land tortoises, the Leguat 
account is a mosaic of the accounts of Du Bois ** of Du 
Quesne **® and of Rochefort.*® Only one observation 
made ©° is at striking variance to these earlier accounts 
and indeed to all descriptions ancient and modern which 
are known to the present writer: 


Elles font aussi une autre chose qui est singuliere, c’est qu’elles 
posent tofjours de quatre cdtez, & quelques pas de leur troupe, des 
sentinelles qui tournent le dos au Camp, & qui semblent avoir l’eil 
au guet; c’est ce que nous avons tofjours remarqué; mais ce 
mystere me paroit d’autant plus difficile & comprendre, que ces 
animaux sont incapables de se défendre & de s’enfuir. 


Here again, as if feeling somewhat self-conscious upon 
venturing beyond the authority of his sources, the author 
of the Leguat insists upon his personal observations of the 
phenomenon and upon his inability to explain it. This 
old voyage-novel trick of substantiating strange statements, 
a trick at which Misson is far less clumsy than his prede- 
cessors, is strikingly illustrated in the Leguat account of 
sharks: 

Quand nous nous baignions dans la mer, nous nous sommes 


souvent trouvez environnez de grandes troupes de Requins, parmi 
lesquels il y en avoit des plus gros, qui ne nous ont jamais attaquez. 


“ Relation du voyage et retour des Indes Orientales pendant les 
années 1690 et 1691, Paris, 1692, in-12. p. 311. 

“ Op. cit., pp. 176-177. Hakluyt ed. pp. 79-81. 

“ Op. cit., p. 55. 

“Op. cit., pp. 230-235. 

French editions, I, 90. Hakluyt ed., I, 71-72. 
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. . + de laisse au Lecteur & juger si cet animal est aussi vorace 
qu’on dit, ou si les Requins de ces mers sont d’une nature differente 
des autres.” 


Perhaps no other naturalist except “ Leguat”’ has re- 
ported the setting of sentinels by tortoises. Du Tertre, 
however, gives several excellent descriptions of the setting 
of sentinels by birds. More as an example of the style of 
this unjustly forgotten naturalist than as an undoubted 
source of the Leguat, the following is submitted: 


Les flamants sont tousjours en bande, & il y en a tousjours un 
en sentinelle, tout de bout, le col estendu, l’@il circonspect, & la 
teste inquiete: si tost qu’il appercoit quelqu’un, il sonne la trom- 
pette, donne l’alarme au quartier, prend le vol, & tous les autres 
le suivent.™ 


After reading a few pages of Du Tertre—pages written 
in 1667—one is less astonished at the “ personal observa- 
tions ” in the Voyage de Frangois Lequat, of forty years 
later. There is, in the work of such gifted observers as 
Du Tertre, a splendid model of realistic description, upon 
which this later author of fiction drew with profit.°* In 
descriptions of other animals, birds, plants, and trees, the 
indebtedness of the Voyage de Frangots Leguat, is no less 
clear. It has been necessary, because of limitation of 
space, to take here merely the two best known bird descrip- 


= French editions, I, 121. Hakluyt ed., I, 96. Captain Oliver, in 
a note to this page, explains the statement of “ Leguat ” by saying 
that although the sharks of Rodriguez were found to be “ extremely 
aggressive forty years later,” still “those observed by Leguat had 
doubtless ceased to be dangerous to man, owing to the abundance of 
animal food.” 

= Du Tertre, op. cit., IT, 268. 

*§ Although it is weary work at times to read quarto volumes of 
travel printed during the 17th century in France, nevertheless it 
would seem that such reading must be the basis of some of the 
criticism of later French novels. 
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tions upon which the “ scientific ” reputation of Leguat is 
based, and to consider briefly the short descriptions of 
bats, turtles, tortoises, and sharks. 

The incidents of the story seem also to be taken from 
earlier accounts. The Hottentot and Cape of Good Hope 
description has been traced, earlier in this article, to 
Tavernier. An important incident, the finding of amber- 
gris by the companions of “ Leguat ” and their subsequent 
imprisoment, was probably taken from a similar incident 
in Tavernier. The building of a boat to leave the island 
was probably inspired by the Du Quesne Mémoire, re 
ferred to above, which is certainly the source of the inci- 
dents of departure from Holland. Two other incidents 
regarding enormous eels are traceable directly to Du Bois. 

After subtracting those incidents and descriptions which 
are evidently borrowed from earlier authors, not even the 
shell of a story is left. The Voyage de Francois Leguat 
is evidently a voyage made in an armchair, within reach 
of many books of other men’s voyages. The continued 
publication of the book itself is doubtless a justification, 
according to some standards, of this method of writing 
voyage novels. There are indeed few books of travel writ- 
ten in the early eighteenth century which one finds re- 
printed in two languages toward the close of the nineteenth 
century. The Leguat story is one of these. As 2 novel, 
written in 1707, often reprinted, and believed to be an 
essentially true story, after two hundred years, it is per- 
haps without a parallel. Regardless of the general style 
of the Leguat, it is a curious fact that its carefully authen- 
ticated realism — borrowed largely from the forgotten 
naturalists Du Tertre and Du Bois—has deceived modern 
readers and critics to whom Robinson Crusoe is an old 


story. 
Grorrroy ATKINSON. 
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XXV.—THE PERSONALITY OF HIPPOLYTE 
TAINE 


Writers almost always, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, make of their books mirrors of their personalities, 
eagerly exposing every trait to the public. But occasion- 
ally a writer wears a mask before this literary mirror and 
the public sees him only in disguise save perhaps in the 
pages of his intimate correspondence. Such a man was 
Hippolyte Taine, and it is a curious task to study this 
reserved scholar as he reveals himself in his books, to 
watch for the rare lines where he has dropped his mask in 
unguarded moments of secret ambition, of ennui or de- 
spair, of sudden mockery or mirth. 

Taine never takes his reader into full personal confi- 
dence. He desired to be for the public merely an “ animal 
on two legs armed with a pen, having ideas of a certain 
color and a style of a certain sort.” In deference to this 
retiring nature of his the most intimate passages were ex- 
tracted from his correspondence before publication. Be- 
sides his mutilated letters, the books which throw the most 
light on his shadowy personality are his notes on travel in 
England and France, his Journey in the Pyrenees, and 
the few chapters of his unfinished novel Etienne Mayran. 
This novel promised to become autobiographical and the 
writer, unwilling to dissect his most intimate emotions for 
the public, laid what might well have been one of his 
most enduring books aside. 

To English and American readers Taine wears the in- 
evitable tag of his History of English Literature, and re- 
mains a scholar to be admired rather than a personality to 
be studied. So in his own generation he was of most inter- 
est because of his knowledge in the fields of literature, 
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history and psychology. He startled conservative histori- 
ans into the belief that a genius is not an accident but the 
product of heredity, of the accumulated culture of years, 
of the peculiar political, literary or social conditions of 
his age. Taine set rolling a wave of interest in psychology 
which poured over the work of such men as Jusserand, 
Lavisse, Ribot, Bourget, Barrés, Bergson and Le Bon 
Unfortunately Taine forged hand-cuffs for himself when 
he formulated his great theory of moment, milieu and 
race, for he remained fettered with the idea in every field 
in which he worked. 

The very tenacity with which he applied this theory is 
indicative of the most outstanding trait in his character: 
the trait, which, while it is responsible for his greatness as 
a scholar, is no less surely the trait which choked in him 
the creative writer he desired to be. Stubborn will mas- 
tered him from youth on. It drove him to such intense 
study that he lost his health in the early twenties and 
never recovered it. It crushed youth and spontaneity 
out of him and made him at twenty-five essentially the man 
he was at his death. His actual character development was 
in a way as static as his method. This is the well-known 
side of the man, the tenacious scholar, the irreproachable 
self-restrained gentleman. But there are moments when 
the most perfect gentleman resorts to something stronger 
than exclamations, moments when instinct is stronger than 
will, when the covered pot boils over. 

One wonders if Taine will live by the books which his 
will guided and completed, or if he will not rather survive 
by the few volumes written when the lid was off, when he 
forgot himself as a scholar and indulged momentarily 
those trampled desires for self-expression, the desire of 
the artist—such books as his Journey in the Pyrenees and 
his Notes on Paris. 
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Individual natures are made up of light and dark as 
the churches in Auvergne are built of black and white 
marble. In Taine’s case the dark predominates. But 
there is a fair amount of gaiety in him although even that 
is largely veined in black. The study of a man’s gaiety 
or pessimism will often open the door of his character, 
and we shall seek to use these as keys to the personality of 
Taine. 

The form of a man’s humor betrays his tastes, his in- 
sight into the life and characters of others, and his rela- 
tions with himself. True humor as defined by George 
Meredith is utterly impossible to Taine. His nature is 
too cold and unsympathetic to allow him to be truly hu- 
morous, to laugh all around a man, “ tumble him, roll him 
about, deal him a smack, and drop a tear on him, own his 
likeness to you and yours to your neighbor, spare him as 
little as you shun, pity him as much as you expose.” That 
is the most serious lack in Taine’s make-up. It is the 
lack which makes him unlovable in spite of his fine clean 
life and his magnificent will. 

Neither has Taine the expansive geniality of a humorist 
like Dickens. His gaiety is not emotional but intellectual. 
He is a son of Voltaire and more typically French than 
the greater humorist Daudet. Actual humor, indeed, is 
not a French trait, but gaiety, even in the face of suffer 
ing, is an acknowledged characteristic of France. One 
need only cite Gaspard’s continual jests flung in the face 
of the great war. 

One is forced to admit that Taine’s wit has a decidedly 
pessimistic coloring. Even when the mockery is not bit- 
ing enough to be called satire, one feels behind the jest 
a sense of hauteur and consciousness of superiority on the 
part of the author. Neither is his wit remarkably original 
or subtle. But he makes many clever observations like the 
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following: “ The bishop of Carthage was considered too 
intelligent, so he remained grand vicar a long time.” “ It 
is so natural to want to live, to live well. But it is espec- 
ially agreeable to live at another’s expense.” “There are 
four sorts of persons in the world: the amorous, the ambi- 
tious, observers and fools. And the happiest are the fools.” 

Many amusing passages in Taine betray his ability as 
a scientific observer both in the physical and the psycho- 
logical worlds. Though it may not be a commonly realized 
fact, humor loves the concrete. It is in the oddities that 
grow by the road that the chance for laughter lies, and 
Taine was quick to see them. He had an excellent op- 
portunity to know not only Paris and her people but the 
provinces and theirs. He sums up the scatter-brained 
Parisienne in a most effective sentence: “ She touches,” 
he says, “ serious things with the tip of her parasol, looks 
at them for half a minute, then makes a face and passes 
around them.” The crude northern types are “ taillés 4 
coups de hache ” by the divine Creator who was then mak- 
ing things on a large scale. Taine pictures the care-free 
spirit of the Marseillais in the benevolent form of Mon- 
seigneur X blessing the congregation with graceful hands: 
the stupid egoism of some Flemings, who ins’st on being 
considered “ Franchais.” As he wore out his feet on the 
sharp little stones that pave Pyrenean sidewalks and en- 
vied the horses walking comfortably on round cobblestones, 
Taine gathered together odd bits of character study, mostly 
at the expense of his provincial hosts. At one time the 
guides insisted on a visit to a grotto. The visit was made 
but there was nothing to see. Nevertheless ten sous were 
exacted. “ That explained it all,” says Taine, “ the peas- 
ants of the Pyrenees have a great deal of intelligence.” 
The peasants of the past were no less intelligent. Their 
“hold-ups ” were merely of a different style. In the time 
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of Napoleon the prefect took a certain peasant to task for 
not paying his taxes. The explanation was of the sim- 
plest : “ No one has passed on the highway of late,” he said 
reproachfully. 

In the same way Taine has humorously laid bare the 
peculiar traits of foreign races. He spent much time in 
England. While there he saw a certain Reverend Regi- 
nald presenting a young convert to the public and this is 
his reaction: “ Now there’s a truly English idea, to fur- 
nish the document, the proof, the living specimen, as a 
zoologist might, to support a mystic doctrine.” French 
and English morals are compared rather amusingly: there 
is no gradual descent from virtue to vice in England as in 
France, but a sharp differentiation: so in religion England 
has but Heaven and Hell while France is blessed with Pur- 
gatory. He calls London in the rain a huge decent ceme- 
tery: he admits that he has the blues there, but, he says, 
that is merely a matter of local color. America is laughed 
at because of her fondness for sensational newspaper lies. 
Taine cites an American newspaper in which he is said to 
be blind in one eye with the prospect of becoming blind in 
the other: that he had just married the daughter of a rich 
butcher, and that his wife had published a volume of verse. 
He comments, “ There you have four fine American truths 
which I hope you don’t believe.” 

The form of Taine’s humorous observations gives 
numerous illustrations of Bergson’s theory of laughter. 
Rigidity, he says, is its leitmotif : the unintentional failure 
of a man to respond in the usual way to a physical or men- 
tal situation. The idea of rigidity is almost too obvious 
in Taine. It gives his wit too mechanical a turn, so that 
it seems to be cut after a pattern and not wholly spon- 
taneous. The very word “machine” has become a tic 
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with him, even in his most serious books. It is so often 
repeated both seriously and humorously that it seems to 
give a sort of whale-boning to his style. It is characteris- 
tic of the man’s life and manner. He is constantly seeing 
men as machines or marionnettes. The constant recur- 
rence of such comparisons implies an underlying scorn. 
If a lady has a piercing voice he wonders where the squeak 
is in her body. Professors are speaking automatons often 
in need of oiling. A man with a stiff neck suggests a 
rusty machine. Taine writes in comic despair of the slow 
northern candidates for St. Cyr: “ You can see the interior 
clockwork slowly begin to move, one wheel pushing an- 
other, so that at last with considerable hitching the hour 
strikes.” Quite often he contemptuously shoves men quite 
out of the half-human Punch and Judy show into the 
kingdom of sticks and stones. At Paris “ you are Number 
such and such, that is to say, an overcoat and a hat which 
go out in the morning and return at night.” Scornfully 
bored by the Boeotian Nivernais with whom he is forced 
to spend a year, Taine writes, “ It is only occasionally that 
I turn the leaves of my neighbors and colleagues.” 

Taine often resorts to the animal world for his com- 
parisons. He presents us with a distinguished orang- 
outang . . . probably an intended bridegroom.” Pari- 
sians are ants well peppered. He introduces a bon bour- 
geois of a bear, fine, prudent and healthy in his gray great- 
coat. There are traces of the melancholy romanticist in 
the face of the chamois “ alert, intelligent, resigned, sad, 
with gleams of caprice and originality.” But the Pyre- 
nean pigs are the most winning: “ Philosophic teasing eyes 
and a roguish nose . . . there is something indifferent and 
mocking in their attitude.” One is startled at recognizing 
Renan and Anatole France. (Pray don’t be shocked. 
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Taine assures us that the pigs of the Pyrenees are very 
respectable, attractive even: far removed from their 
cousins of the north). 

Repetition, which is foreign to nature, is humorous also 
in that it suggests the mechanical. This occurs fairly 
often in Taine. One of the cleverest passages is the tale 
of Jeannette and the sou. It is especially interesting as a 
bit of French peasant character study. 


One day Paul asked his servant to sew a button on his trousers. 
An hour later she comes in with the trousers, and, in an anxious, 
uncertain manner, as if afraid of the effect of her request, says, 
“It’s worth a sou.” 

Paul pulls out the sou without a word. Jeannette goes on tip- 
toe to the door, thinks better of it, comes back, picks up the trousers 
and points to the button: “It’s a fine button!” (A pause.) “I 
didn’t have any in my box.” (Another longer pause.) “I bought 
this one at the grocer’s. It’s worth a sou.” She looks up with 
anxiety; the owner of the trousers, still without saying a word, 
gives her another sou. 

It is clear that there is a mine of sous there. Jeannette goes 
cut and a moment later opens the door again. She has made up 
her mind, and says, in a sharp piercing voice with admirable 
volubility, “I didn’t have any thread. I had to buy thread, and 
1 used a lot of thread. The button won’t come off again. I sewed 
it on tight. It’s worth a sou.” 

Two hours later, Jeannette, who has had time to reflect, re- 
appears. She prepares dinner with exceeding care; she wipes up 
the most microscopic stains, she softens her voice, she walks noise- 
lessly, she is most charmingly thoughtful; then she says, displaying 
all manner of obsequious graces: “I can’t afford to lose. You 
wouldn’t want me to lose. The cloth was thick and I broke my 
needle. I didn’t know it a moment ago. I just discovered it. It’s 
worth a sou.” Paul pulled out the fourth sou.? 


Transposition in humour, as Bergson describes it, means 
the change from an ordinary tone to an unusual one. 
Insignificant events are treated in a mock heroic fashion: 
or world affairs are looked at as though through the large 


1From the Journey in the Pyrenees. 
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end of an opera-glass. Or again the moral or intellectual 
may be handled as though physical. Gulliver’s Travels, 
A Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, The Nonsense Novels, 
are typical. Taine describes with the gusto worthy a bull 
fight the silly game of duck indulged in as a time-killer by 
the Pyrenean tourists. He was very fond of confusing the 
moral and the physical. The Notes on Paris, which con- 
tain the observations of the embittered pork-packer Grain- 
dorge, were said to be gathered together by the “ one time 
professor of rhetoric, private secretary, and corn-doctor of 
Mr. Graindorge.” Taine condemns a bear for eating its 
cubs and dancing badly. 

Transposition is often rendered more ridiculous by some 
severe logical system. Part of the fun in the ascent of the 
Pic du Midi de Bigorre is due to its rigid conformity to 
guide-book methods. Taine conceives of an ingenious 
mechanical administration “ composed of functionaries of 
leather and wood, each with his own individual leather 
cushion and his own green glasses, managed by a central 
machine of which the minister would be the chauffeur. 
Worn-out officials would be retired, that is hanged to a 
hook in the store-room. Taine arranges a similar marriage 
system with a special office where one could find doweries 
calculated, and photographs of the intended in his night- 
cap or in the act of shaving (essential in order to prevent 
disillusionment). One of Taine’s amusing transpositions 
is that of pleasure into punishment. A young fellow has 
come from Venezuela to be formed, or “deformed” as 
Paul has it, in Paris. Paul kindly initiates him into the 
mysteries of a ball, that “ funereal and penetential cere- 
mony ” where men wear mourning and all smile to show 
their resignation. The very music is sad and the con- 
demned dance with the same step used by the cotton spin- 
ners in the Poissy prison. The most piquant form of 
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transposition is that of the immoral treated as moral. In 
the Notes on Paris some one explains .to a shocked Hol- 
lander a “code of conduct approved by the French gov- 
ernment, in which it is decided that the French are obliged 
to be atheists, that true marriage is adultery, and that the 
first duty of a man is to assassinate his neighbor.” As 
Taine is pre-eminently a logician, this systematic humour 
suggests a parody of his serious style. 

In most of the examples of Taine’s wit already given, 
there is evident a strong tendency toward satire. It is 
often actually bitter. His satire is as unsweetened as 
Swift’s and implies a similar sediment of pessimism. “A 
satirist,” George Meredith says, “is a moral agent, often 
a social scavenger, working on a storage of bile.” Society 
is of course the field of satire and Taine does not confine 
himself to a corner. He criticizes the superficial education 
of the time and the shoddy morality. The young men are 
shallow-brained dandies and a woman “ thinks only of mar- 
riage. It is her big idea at sixteen as a tart was at eight ” 

. “she is pious; she has been candied in devotion as a 
bonbon in sugar.” : 

Taine attacks the materialism of his time: “A good 
appetite compensates for all ills . . . the body persuades 
the soul that all is for the best in the best of worlds.” 
In the Life and Philosophic Opinions of a Cat which 
appears in the Journey in the Pyrenees and is a prototype 
of the Notes on Paris, or the Infe and Opinions of Thomas 
Graindorge, Taine scathingly satirizes materialistic ideals: 
“ He who eats is happy; he who digests is happier ; he who 
sleeps while digesting is even happier still.” The cats look 
upon heaven as a nice dark attic full of fat rats. Taine 
does not trouble to put on gloves when handling the bour- 
geois sons of M. Jourdain who purchase poetry by the 
yard and desire to have their portraits painted in their 
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bathrobes. Of course the bourgeois tourist does not escape 
. .. “afraid of being considered prosaic, everybody today 
has a sublime soul; and a sublime soul is condemned to 
cries of admiration. There are even sheeplike minds 
which admire on some one’s else’s word and grow excited 
by imitation.” And Taine merrily describes a worthy 
family touring the Pyrenees. The guide points out to 
them a bluish line on the horizon with the information, 
“There is Toulouse.” The father, his eyes shining, re- 
peats to his sons, “ There is Toulouse.” The sons seeing 
his joy, ery in ecstasy, “ There is Toulouse!” 

Political institutions are satirized in the poultry yard 
comedy recounted by the cat. In the preface to his Revo- 
lutionary Government, Taine exposes the cult of the croco- 
dile of which the dogmas are government by the people, 
the rights of man, and the social contract. After the death 
of eye-witnesses, says Taine, continuing his satire of the 
Revolution, it was possible to persuade the good public that 
“ crocodiles were philanthropists, that several among them 
were even geniuses, that as a rule they devoured only the 
blaine-worthy, and that, if they sometimes ate too much, 
they did it ignorantly, in spite of themselves, or through 
devotion, the sacrifice of themselves to the common good.” 

Taine has his fling at the law, “that majestic statue 
which we salute and pass by,” and at attorneys of whom he 
praises one for having obtained out of twelve cases, twelve 
condemnations of which three are capital. (A line which 
carries the theme of Brieux’s Robe Rouge). Taine smiles 
with equal mockery on the sciences. The Springs at Cau- 
terets, he explains, cure a different disease every century. 
At Baréges you must have a great deal of health to get well. 

There is a phase of Taine’s satire which one might call 
illegitimate. I mean his penchant for sheer perversity. It 
represents one of the pathological states of romanticism 
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and frequently develops into sadism. There is a stifled 
romanticism in Taine, and he shares with his beloved 
Beyle and with Mérimée, the desire to shock the bourgeois. 
This desire to shock seems peculiar in a man of Taine’s 
sobriety and earnestness, but it is probably due to a re- 
pressed self which demanded expression and forced itself 
out in this way. Taine writes to his friend Suckau of 
himself: “The passionate struggling animal which you 
knew starts up from time to time and grows restless, but I 
will put it to sleep, I hope, to awaken it only if ever there 
comes the day of the great judgment.” 

In matters of religion Taine’s perversity is unfailing, 
and he directs numerous sallies against the church, the 
clergy, God. I do not mean to say that Taine is perverse 
because he has no religion, but because he enjoys annoying 
the religious. Taine writes to Suckau, who is preparing 
some philosophical thesis: “ Surely it’s not for the doctor- 
ate that you are distilling that chemical mixture of which 
the three substances are Jesus Christ, Hegel and Spinoza.” 
While waiting anxiously for judgment to be passed on his 
own thesis, the Sensations, he wrote: “I am waiting for 
the Last Judgment as the saints who contemplate the 
Almighty with trembling. Mortar-board, doctor’s robe 
and sheepskin, it seems to me that that august trinity is 
stealing away before my eyes saying, ‘ I’ll never come back 
again.’ ”’ Ceremonies and sacred symbols are sometimes 
artistic, sometimes laughable, and he rather enjoys finding 
them laughable. At Eaux-Bonnes he says people stand 
in line to pray as they do to drink, and that they crowd 
into the chapel as they do about the faucets. He watches 
the choir-boys, “little seamps in their red vestments ” 
coming out of church and calls them a “ band of monkeys 
led by a good fat priest, with plaited neck-band, cuffs, and 
lace dangling and floating like wings.” He agrees with 
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Stendhal that religion in England spoils one day out of 
every seven and destroys one-seventh of the possible happi- 
ness. In the following quotation there is a turn of wit 
like that of Anatole France in his customary irreverent 
mood. In writing to his sister Virginia about Bernadin 
de St. Pierre, Taine tells her that his “ physics and physi- 
ology are candied in God and that God, mason and scullion, 
plays rather an insipid role in all his explanations.” He 
calls the Te Deum “ monkey-shines ” and prefers the opera. 

Taine allows himself much less latitude in his mockery 
of idealism: for if he was not a religious idealist he was 
certainly a man with a high moral ideal, that of an honest 
workman rather than that of a dreamer, for he says: 
“ whoever has lived or thought knows that only the ability 
to hold himself to tiresome daily work, and honesty toward 
himself and others, can make a human being honorable in 
his own eyes and tolerable in social life.” He writes more 
picturesquely, “ From twenty to thirty, man, with no little 
trouble, strangles his ideal ; then he lives or thinks he lives 
in peace, but it is the peace of the girl-mother who has 
killed her first child.” After this it is clear that what 
Taine says scoffingly of the ideal is said rather for an 
effect than in earnest. 

Perversity, especially among later French romanticists, 
often develops into sadism, exhibiting itself in the depic- 
tion of physical suffering. It arises partly from the un- 
healthy curiosity of the “dandy,” the desire to test out 
every form of sense impression and to prove himself able 
to endure anything without betraying emotion. Mérimée 
goes to an execution in Spain to study the effect on his 
nerves. His Tamango exemplifies this love of the physi- 
cally horrible. Taine shows a like taste in the tale of Pé 
de Puyane related in the Journey in the Pyrenees and 
also in the description of a harrowing suicide recounted 
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in the Notes on Paris. In a letter written to Guillaume 
Guizet to defend art for art’s sake and philosophy for 
truth and not for morality, Taine coldly describes the most 
scientific way of killing. (This letter might well have 
suggested to Bourget the theme of Le Disciple, a book 
which hurt Taine very deeply). 

We have already seen how much pessimism has filtered 
into Taine’s gaiety. Looking on him frankly as a pessi- 
mist, we shall try to explain the forms and the causes of 
his pessimism. 

Pessimism is an illusive state of mind, to be fixed firmly 
in no school of philosophy, in no country, in no time. It 
was common before Koheleth and will stay with us till the 
world conceives even more clearly than did Dante a lieto 
fattore. Pessimism may be due to the influence of the 
times, it may be emotional, or intellectual. 

Taine was permeated with the ills of all three stages of 
the mal du siécle. He bears traces of Byronism, of the 
disillusionment of the Second Empire, and of the despair 
of the decadents. The nineteenth century in France was 
littered with the fragments of broken political, scientific 
and moral ideals, so that much of the literature is depress- 
ing, hopeless, brutal. Men turned to debauch as an avenue 
of escape. Hence nerve victims such as Des Esseintes. 
Taine turned to science as a refuge. He was early dis- 
illusioned and the cord of hope, as he says, broke in his 
“ machine” before he was twenty-five and he never suc- 
ceeded in mending it. His early correspondence veers 
constantly in the direction of ennui: “I yawn, I werther- 
ize, I byronize, I wish I were at the bottom of the Red 
Sea.” Taine is keenly conscious of the depression of his 
generation: “ We will find truth but not calm, All that 
we can cure at present is our intelligence; we have no 
hold on our feelings.” He explains the general sadness in 
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this way: “The democracy excited our ambitions without 
satisfying them; the proclaimed philosophy lighted our 
curiosity without contenting it.” 

Thus we find Taine not a scholar apart from the inter- 
ests of his time, but a sensitive man marked by that period 
which, as Bourget says, conceals an incurable principle of 
sin, of grief and of death. 

But effect of moment and milieu is not entirely respon- 
sible for Taine’s pessimism. If we isolate him like a 
Robinson Crusoe, we can find in his private life and his 
nature causes for emotional pessimism. To begin with he 
had bad health all his life and his letters like those of 
Mérimée in his later years, are full of illusions to his 
“ machine ” which is working badly or almost not at all. 
It is an open question as to whether bad health causes 
pessimism or pessimism bad health. But certainly suffer- 
ing does not add to a man’s happiness, 

In the early years of his career Taine met with numer- 
ous mortifying failures, due largely to the timorous con- 
servatism of his judges. He failed at the aggregation, was 
forced away from philosophy, his chosen field, and was 
driven to accept inferior positions in tiresome provincial 
towns. In addition to such disappointments, Taine seems 
to have felt his work, whether the production of books, 
teaching, or his duties as examiner for St. Cyr, as a task 
which brought him little pleasure. Toward the end of his 
life came family griefs, the quarrel with the Bonapartes, 
and the painful shock which Bourget’s Disciple caused 
him. One cannot point to a single grande douleur. Taine 
endured a petty warfare of trials calculated to wear out 
the nerves rather than to ennoble the character. Taine 
could not throw off annoyances of that sort. He describes 
their effect in a letter to Suckau: “The trouble is that 
every little disappointment, like a pebble, stirs up the 
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depth of black philosophic mud which we used to play in 
together at school. The annoyance endures and I think of 
the blessed Red Sea which you know.” 

Perhaps this lack of a grande douleur is in part the cause 
of the unsympathetic coldness of Taine. He has the alma 
sdegnosa of Dante without the justification of great gen- 
erous sympathy. Taine admits his own tendency to see the 
ugly in men. His receipt for the making of men is indi- 
cative of that tendency; “Stupidity, violence, ignorance, 
rascality, those are the main ingredients which the good 
God mixed to make the human species.” He draws a sharp 
distinction between men in general and the intellectual 
class and he writes with a certain haughty superiority to 
Boutmy in ’88: “T had taken my gospel, Marcus Aurelius, 
with me. He is the gospel for those of us who have passed 
through philosophy and the sciences: he says to men of our 
culture what Jesus said to the people.” Even in his rela- 
tions with his intimate friends one feels a tendency to force 
his ideas on others, an intellectual intolerance. 

‘Along with this disdain, one finds in Taine its opposite, 
self-depreciation, which is no less a symptom of egoism. 
It is easily understood in a naturally retiring disposition, 
especially when a man leads a rather solitary, very stu- 
dious life. He is constantly afraid of ridicule and draws 
attention to his own peculiarities as though to forestall 
another in doing so. Taine’s easily wounded vanity counts 
among the ingredients of his pessimism. 

Taine was very ambitious, and for the most part, his 
ambitions as a scholar were realized. But, especially in 
his youth, he was eager to become a writer of imaginative 
literature for which he did not have sufficient gift. He 
confesses this himself in a letter to Prevost-Paradol: “ My 
misfortune is to have desires higher than my ability, I 
dislike myself as much as others; I feel that I am and will 
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always be insignificant ; it is useless to cultivate ungrateful 
soil, one can draw from it only what it contains, so I have 
a permanent unavoidable depth of sadness.” He writes 
later: “ It enrages me to be an atom, and were I not dis- 
gusted with being others, I would be disgusted with being 
myself.” To cool this tormenting ambition, he floods his 
mind with cold reasoning, insisting that it is quite natural 
thai he should be among the three million nine hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand eight hundred eggs of the cod 
which are lost, and by infusing a concoction of Spinoza 
into this idea he becomes, “ a reasonable conventional crea- 
ture, in a long coat, spectacles and a black cravate, doing 
his work as regularly as a mill horse, esteemed in the 
world, useful to the social order, and perfectly worthy of 
being a porter or a minister.” 

Taine’s ambition is shadowed by his critical mind. The 
keener a man becomes to the faults of others the less 
blinded is he allowed to remain to his own short-comings. 
Taine explains Mérimée’s sadness by his too critical nature 
and one might explain a large degree of Taine’s in a simi- 
lar way. The young Taine shows a decided, almost an 
embarrassing tendency, to contrast himself with his 
friends. His desire to have successes similar to theirs is 
not such as to deserve the term envy, but it betrays an 
unhealthy self-preoccupation. In ’53 he writes to his 
mother that About’s enthusiasm is contagious: “ How 
comes it that I have so little, that I do everything by will, 
that only from time to time there comes to me a burst of 
passion or a breath of power?” 

We have found Taine reflecting the sadness of his age, 
and inclined toward gloom by his own nature. His philos- 
ophy shows him also intellectually pessimistic. 

He is a stoic, an ardent disciple of Marcus Aurelius, 
consoling himself with that bitter consolation which is the 
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contemplation of the nothingness of man. This constant 
preoccupation has added a wealth of sadness to the poetic 
pages of Pierre Loti. Taine as a thinker rather than as a 
poet, is profoundly aware of the littleness of man as meas- 
ured by the yardstick of eternity. ‘“ We are but a tem- 
porary excrescence, made of a little thickened air” he 
writes in the Journey in the Pyrenees, or, in Stevenson’s 
words, “a hairy bubble of the dust.” Hence the bitter 
question: Of what use is it all? “TI understand of course 
that with everyone pushing a little at the wheel, the thirty- 
six million hands will force the machine on. But every 
effort and every worker is so imperceptible that at the very 
most one pushes for conscience sake: it is absurd to push 
with enthusiasm and in the hope of seeing a great move- 
ment.” 

In addition to the influence of stoicism Taine felt that 
of materialism and positivism. He studied Stuart Mill 
closely and writes with regard to materialistic philosphers 
“they have purged the human heart of its illusions, of its 
ambitions, of its fancies.” One must keep one’s eyes on 
the dust and stones of the road, on the facts of life to be a 
materialist, and the facts are not beautiful. Taine strug- 
gled against the title of materialist and his definiticn of 
materialism is not flattering: “ A sort of negative, destruct- 
ive good sense which consists principally in suppressing 
fine truths and in degrading noble things.” Nevertheless 
he was influenced by materialism and, as Prof. Guérard 
says of him, “he was dragged skyward by Hegel, earth- 
ward by Stuart Mill.” 

There are many instances in which Taine’s pessimistic 
ideas seem to coincide with those of Schopenhauer. That 
German bird of ill omen has cast his shadow over the 
thoughts of Taine. There is the same lament that the 
higher civilization goes the greater becomes man’s capacity 
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for suffering. Taine hesitates to marry, dreading to pass 
the sadness of living on to others. Apropos of Beethoven’s 
music, Taine expresses Schopenhauer’s theory of the will 
to live: “It is the universal chorus of the living which 
one hears rejoicing and complaining, it is the great soul 
of which we are the thoughts, it is all nature incessantly 
wounded by the necessities which mutilate and crush it, 
but quivering in its own death and among the thousands 
of dead which are heaped on it, lifting again toward heaven 
its hands filled with new generations, with that low inex- 
pressible ery, forever stifled and forever re-born, of unas- 
suaged desire.” To live is to suffer, wails Schopenhauer, 
and Taine repeats that no one can escape the necessity of 
suffering. He finds a hundred times more pain than pleas- 
ure in life. “When you find a moment’s pleasure, look 
upon it as a happy accident ” is certainly the counsel of a 
man who believes happiness to be a “ poetry which exists 
no longer.” “ Happiness: is impossible,” Taine writes, 
“calm is the supreme end of man.” 

How often he alludes to “calm,” to “ nothingness” to 
“ Nirvana” as the end of life. He turns to Musset to 
indulge his ennui, to Marcus Aurelius for his consolation. 
“La gentilezza del morir” suggested to him neither the 
pistol of Werther nor the lantern-gallows of Gérard de 
Nerval. He was safeguarded by his God who counselled 
proud resignation and promised after death a paradise of 
eternal night. 

One of the most pessimistic results of Taine’s studies is 
his theory of hallucination which is developed in his Intel- 
ligence. Our mental life is always on the verge of madness 
. . « hallucination and perception are one and the same 
thing. He expresses it also in his study on Carlyle: 
“Tdeas changed into hallucinations lose their solidity: 
beings seem dreams: the world, appearing in a nightmare, 
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seems to be nothing more than a nightmare: the witnessing 
of the corporeal senses loses its authority before interior 
visions as lucid as itself. Man can no longer distinguish 
between dreams and perceptions.” 

It is scarcely necessary to mention Taine’s lack of any 
religious belief whatsoever. He regarded gods as forms in 
which men express their ideas of nature: christianity is a 
“beautiful poem believed to be true.” “God,” he says, 
“hinders scientific progress in England, producing a jar- 
gon, prejudices, intolerance and flatterers.” 

In view of Taine’s inclination toward gloom, one is not 
surprised to find him constantly shaking his head over the 
world’s ruin. The pessimism of his Notes on Paris is so 
thick that one grows a little suspicious of its sincerity. 
Seen with his eyes his times look black indeed. His gen- 
eral pessimism regarding politics, the clergy, science, art 
and society must be discounted somewhat. Taine had the 
dangerous through picturesque habit of exaggeration. He 
sought to redeem a monotonous life with an imaginary 
life of grandeur. There is a touch of Balzac in him. He 
loved to contemplate beaux monstres such as Napoleon and 
Byron, and he strove to make the world a fitting abode for 
them, a black forest peopled with fierce beasts and cut- 
throats. 

Taine hated the Revolution bitterly and was never done 
laying at its doors the ills of France. Possibly he hated it 
most because a dull democracy resulted from it. Although 
Taine did his best to help his country in the hard days 
after the Franco-Prussian war, he was never encourag- 
ingly optimistic: in fact, he was always expecting a poli- 
tical catastrophe. He disliked Gambetta most unjustly 
and in May 1877 he wrote, “I foresee Gambetta president 
of the Republic in four months. Instead of a slow descent 
to gross democracy, we will doubtless have a sudden fall.” 
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In the month of August of the same year, he prophesies 
even more sadly: “ Whatever happens in politics will be 
for the worse. I foresee with great fear a coup d’état, a 
bonapartist restoration . . I have no hope in any direc- 
tion.” As late as ’88 he is still despondent and writes to 
Boutmy that he is ashamed before foreigners for her litera- 
ture and her government have made of France a scandal. 

Political and religious questions are always getting 
knotted together in France, and Taine was no less hostile 
to the clergy than to the government. He expresses his 
opinions freely in his Note Books of Travel, which deal 
with France. In the course of his frequent trips he had 
occasion to study the intellectual gendarmerie in the prov- 
inces, a stagnant pool wherein the ecclesiastical net is 
spread. 

As Taine is neither a politician nor priest, but a scientist 
we might well expect him to be more optimistic with regard 
to his favorite subject. In 749 he considered science as 
the sole remedy for the general poisoned condition of the 
nineteenth century: “the only road along which one can 
advance without becoming spattered with mud.” Already 
in ’54 he admits scepticism, “ except for mathematics our 
sciences are mere probabilities. In the Notes on Paris he 
calls science a slow intelligent suicide of which the best 
fruit is cold resignation, which, pacifying and preparing 
the soul, reduces suffering to bodily pain.” But, in spite 
of his scepticism Taine clings to science, insisting that 
there can be found in it a new art, morality, politics and 
religion and that these should be sought. If he was pes- 
simistic regarding science, it must have been very much 
against his will. 

Taine by his Etienne Mayran penetrated the domain 
of the novel. In the few chapters which he wrote he imi- 
tates the pessimistic realism of the time. It is not easy 
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to forget the miserable scholars he describes, the grease 
spots on the tables, the wretched dwelling place of the old 
music master. Taine seems to have been in a fair way to 
imitate the “deformities and coarseness” of Monnier, 
Champfleury, etc., who, he says, have ceased to feel true 
beauty. Evidently he is not enthusiastically in favor of 
the literary tendencies of the period. Likewise he com- 
plains that artists paint “to have the cross at the Exposi- 
tion, to create excitement, to arouse curiosity, to enliven 
the tired taste of a few Parisiens.” 

It is impossible to consider in detail Taine’s pessimistic 
opinions of society. Indeed there is little else in the Notes 
on Paris. Men are still animals who fight to have their bit 
of raw fish, but under the eye of a policeman and not with 
a stone knife . Men cannot understand each other. Con- 
versation itself renders men and women cynical, and the 
opinions given are never sincere. Married couples are 
always unhappy: “ The husband wears himself out work- 
ing and the wife is bored with doing nothing.” “ They 
study one another for three weeks, love for three months, 
dispute for three years, and endure one another for thirty 
years, and the children begin it over again.” Marriage isa 
stone that oppresses the heart. The system of education 
is false, ete. After sad reflections on provincial life, Taine 
says that perhaps his impressions are at fault as they are 
pessimistic; and that it would be better to see the good as 
Schiller and Goethe do, tacitly comparing our society with 
the savage state. 

What has the study of Taine’s gaiety and pessimism 
revealed to us of his character? Within a highly moral 
nature governed by an indomitable will there is evident an 
impetuous personality difficult to restrain. Taine had 
enough of the artist in him to make the platitude of his life 
tormenting without having enough ability to satisfy his 
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craving. While to all appearances his pleasure lay in the 
uninterrupted round of study and simple living, there was 
a strange love of violence and power in his nature betrayed 
in his studies on Carlyle, Byron, Napoleon and the Jaco- 
bins, not only in the gloomy magnificence of the subjects 
but in the violent excited style in which the articles are 
written. He escaped from the ordinary by his imagination 
and lived a life apart with villain heroes, admiring them 
while he condemned. His life was not even colored by a 
grande passion. His marriage was one of convenience. He 
has given proof of a lack of sympathy, of marked con- 
tempt, where mankind is concerned, and of the great pride 
of intellect. In some cases even he has been stubbornly 
unjust, as in his treatment of the Revolution and of Gam- 
betta. His natural tendency was toward pessimism, and 
his philosophy of stoicism, the prevailing mal du siécle, the 
unhappy political events which he witnessed naturally in- 
creased this tendency. Even his gaiety is for the most 
part satire. Taine is a man who will have our undying 
respect, especially as we realize some of the odds against 
which he worked, but there is a certain coldness and 
rigidity in his nature, an utter lack of the poetic mysticism 
of Renan, a want of human understanding which will 
always preclude any great affection for him as a lovable 
personality. 
Hirpa Lavra Norman. 
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XXVI.—THE FIELD OF THE ESSAY 


Of all the literary terms in common use, the word 
“essay ” has perhaps the widest field and the most indeter- 
minate content. Since the form to which it applies has 
taken on a fresh character in the hands of almost all its 
chief exponents, it has become in practice the designation 
for any piece of prose of moderate length, and has conse- 
quently embraced a bewilderingly various subject-matter. 
Moreover, the essayists themselves are by no means all of 
a piece. Bacon and Lamb, for instance, have little in com- 
mon; and the type of ‘ essayist’ represented by Macaulay 
and Carlyle has little in common with either. As a result 
of this wide extension, studies of the essay either include 
so much as to be very indefinite,’ or else are based 
on partial views, the upshot, in either case, becoming 
sufficiently vague. At the same time, the word “ essay ” 
goes on being used, and collections, of curiously assorted 
content, go on being made; and it therefore seems worth 
while to pass in review the different types represented in 
actual practice, in order to see just how much continuity 
is discernible among them. 

I take it that the chief distinguishing marks of the essay 
would be held to be relative brevity and a prevailingly in- 
formal tone. The first requisite is certainly fulfilled by 
Bacon and Addison, and in the main by Lamb and his 
successors; but the second is certainly not fulfilled by 
Bacon, nor, on the whole, by Hazlitt, especially if we com- 
pare him with Addison and Lamb. Moreover, relative 


1So, particularly, Professor Hugh Walker’s The English Essay 
(London, 1915), which, in spite of some attempt at exclusion, ends 
by including a little of almost everything. But I have yet to find 
a study which practices a vigorous delimitation. 
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brevity no longer necessarily applies when we turn to criti- 
cal and biographical work, as is at once obvious in the case 
of Macaulay. We here encounter a third connotation of 
our elusive term, that of experimental rather than exhaus- 
tive approach—the essay as opposed to the treatise, the 
biographical essay, for instance, as opposed to the full- 
length and voluminous life. This connotation, too, is not 
foreign to the Baconian essay ;” but if it is applied as a 
mediating factor between Bacon and Macaulay, the con- 
sideration of relative brevity is at once demolished. An 
essay of Macaulay’s is more like a condensed book than 
an essay of Bacon’s is like an essay of Macaulay’s. Thus 
the attempt to keep these three criteria together shows us 
that they need not be, and in practice often are not, found 
in combination ; so that any attempt to apply them system- 
atically tends to split up the field into groups marked by 
one or two of them, but seldom by all three. 

A similar cleavage is revealed if we consider the types 
of writing which éssays represent. One type, formal 
argument, is obviously very rare; Bacon’s Of Usury 
is unique in his collection, and the informal argument 
which appears in Addison is very different in procedure 
and in tone. Nowadays we should hardly look for ex- 
flicit argument in anything properly to be called an 
essay, or, conversely, should think the appearance of such 
argument sufficient ground for denying the title. As Pro- 
fessor MacDonald observes,’ “ Throughout the history of 


* Which, as Professor Northup well says, “ was to be literally an 
attempt, a trial (Latin ewagium, ‘a weighing, balance’), an esti- 
mate of pros and cons, a debate which should determine the practical 
worth of motives and qualities and characters” (Riverside edition, 
p. xxiii). 

* Charles Lamb, Greatest of the Essayists, in these Publications, 
Xxx, p. 552. 
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the essay contemporary events and controversial questions 
have been excluded.” The other three major types, how- 
ever, are liberally represented. Bacon describes the ideal 
country-house and the ideal garden; such ampler collec- 
tions as the Spectator and the Sketch-Book abound 
in instances of description and narration, easily classifi- 
able under their respective forms. Closely united with 
these is the character-sketch, as distinguished from the 
formal biography.* As for exposition, it is obvious that 
probably a majority of essays fall within it, and that much 
of the supposed ‘ essay-quality’ resides precisely in them. 
We have formal exposition in Bacon, with a conclusion 
emphasized and enforced; we have informal in Addison, 
with the conclusion not insisted on, or even left for the 
reader to draw; we have the use of discussion and dialog 
to bring out and develop differences in point of view. 
Whatever our angle of approach, then, we find in the essay 


‘The relation of the “ character” to the essay, though undeniable, 
is elusive and in need of watching. The 17th century type, whether 
a vehicle for satire and stylistic cleverness as in Overbury, or for 
sounder and more sympathetic observation as in Earle, was an 
unstable form, which, so far as it remained a living force in 
literature, tended to make its subject more individual and more 
plausibly human, even where the generic label was retained. This 
development, beginning with Steele and Addison, is carried still 
further in Lamb’s descriptions of the South Sea House clerks and 
the old benchers of the Temple, with an emphasis on picturesque and 
individual traits which reaches a climax in such pieces as Stevenson’s 
English Admirals or Portraits by Réeburn. The result is a steady 
transition from the purely analytic or satiric mood to sheer delight 
in the quaintness of individual human beings, a change which we 
can also trace in the 19th century novel. That it has influenced 
both style and point of view in the essay proper is clear; but 
equally so is the fact that all such “characters” are only assimi- 
lated to the true essay, not examples of it; their proper place is 
under the head of descriptions of persons, with or without the 
addition of an analytic element. 
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a mixture of types and of procedures; and our problem is 
to decide how this mixture is to be accounted for. To 
solve it, we must have recourse to the historical method. 

If we look back well beyond the accepted beginnings of 
the modern essay in Montaigne and Bacon—back, indeed, 
to the beginnings of modern prose literature in the hu- 
manists of Italy—we shall find the genesis of a double 
literary development in which lies the clue we seek. The 
point of departure is the Latin letter which the humanists 
revived after the example of the younger Seneca, and 
which is shown in its first stage in the works of Petrarch 
and Coluccio Salutati. In their hands the letter was less 
a means of friendly intercourse than a medium of schol- 
arly communication; it was carefully and conscientiously 
written, it often passed freely from hand to hand, it might 
attain a very considerable length. No sharp line was 
drawn between the letter of this type and the treatise; 
the ostensible recipient was often forgotten, and the treat 
ment became lengthy and formal. Soon, however, a wider 
and exacter knowledge and appreciation of ancient models 
began to clarify this confusion, until we have, on the one 
hand, real letters, following the example of Cicero, and 
on the other genuine treatises, frankly designed for gen- 
eral circulation. The process has been excellently des- 
cribed by Professor Rossi: “ Long letters, which in their 
content may be compared to philosophical treatises, are 
frequently encountered in the correspondence of Petrarch 
and Coluccio, but less often in those of the humanists of 
the Quattrocento. For the example of Cicero, operating by 
a double path, favored the short and lively letter, and in- 
dicated a fitter form for the exposition of philosophical 
matters in the dialog. Treatises freed from that last relic 
of the epistolary arrangement, the superscription—the 
dedicatory letter might precede, independently—abound 
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in the humanistic literature.”® This influence of the 
Ciceronian (and ultimately Platonic) dialog also has its 
share in the subsequent development. Before long all 
these types were taken over by vernacular writers; a cap- 
ital example of the developed treatise is Leon Battista 
Alberti’s Three Books on Painting, of the dialog his dis- 
course On Tranquillity of Mind. We must also, before 
quitting this period, mention the commentary—a con- 
veniently inclusive term for any collection of observations 
which did not pretend to the formality of a treatise, and 
which covers, among other works, Vespasiano da Bisticci’s 
lives of his distinguished contemporaries and Ghiberti’s 
sketch of the history of the fine arts before and during 
his own time.® 

After wider and exacter literary training had brought 
about this differentiation, a new force was added by the 
invention of printing. Thus, the slighter and more casual 
treatise assumed the form of the pamphlet, of what Pro- 
fessor Schelling, in speaking of the Elizabethan develop- 
ment, has aptly called “the prose of contemporary com- 
ment ;” later the periodical essays, their brevity strictly 
conditioned by the circumstances of their issue, take shape 
in the hands of Steele and Addison; later still, the devel- 
opment of journalism creates the article and the editorial, 
thereby, we may note, furnishing a channel for the ar- 
gumentative stream which has flowed away from the essay 
as we now understand it. But the old connection with the 
letter is still visible. Some of Seneca’s moral epistles 
would serve well enough as short editorials in a religious 
paper of to-day; certain letters of Petrarch and Salutati 


5 Il Quattrocento (Milan, 1900), p. 84. 
* Alberti calls his treatise on painting a commentary, probably 
with a view to modesty, for it is sizable and systematic, 
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are easily conceived of as the ancestors of the modern 
review article; and conversely we still find numerous 
“ letters to the editor ” in newspaper and weekly. 

Such, then, is the complex heredity which lies behind 
the essay in the sense of a short piece of prose. Its kinship 
with the letter is unmistakable, as is also its connection 
with the short treatise and the dialog. We may note in 
the Spectator the large part played by letters, real or im- 
aginary; the discussions in which members of the Club, 
and others, participate; and the direct addresses to the 
public. But the kinship with the letter is the most im- 
portant, and the longest to survive. In Lamb, for instance, 
the germs of several of the Essays of Elia can be found in 
his correspondence; and some of his letters are virtually 
indistinguishable from miniature essays,’ a statement 
also true of the letters of others. I can see no sense in 
which Gray’s well-known letter on the laureateship differs 
in mood or style from an essay; it merely carries brevity 
to an extreme. } 

Yet another point of contact deserving mention is that 
between the essay and the journal or diary. We might 
conceive the Spectator as a series of detached leaves from 
the complete record of its author’s observations and read- 
ing; and we know that various writers have actually used 
the journal as a repository for material later to be util- 
ized for developed works. Joubert’s Pensées are gleanings 
from the journal which he kept almost throughout his 
life; and the examples of Thoreau and Emerson are too 


™ See, among others, the letter on brawn (Everyman ed., I, p. 232; 
that on the roast pig (ib., II, p. 15); and that on life at Enfield 
(ib., II, p. 256). 

* Such titles as The Tatler, The Spectator, The Rambler, The Citizen 
of the World, are of obvious reference here. 
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familiar to need more than mention.® The addition of a 
certain thread of plot gives such a record sufficient con- 
tinuity to produce a type of story, in which the reflections 
of author and characters provide the main interests, as in 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey ‘and Holmes’ Breakfast 
Table series, the plot being merely a mechanism to keep 
the characters moving, and provide occasions for discourse 
—a device for avoiding formal presentation.’® 

The upshot of all this is that when traits belonging 
to letter, informal dialog, or journal are discerned in a 
short piece of unclassified prose, the temptation to call it 
an “ essay ” is ready at hand; and yet what is meant is not 
a form, but a tone or an attitude. This tone, this attitude, 
may appear in such different shapes as a letter, a Spec- 
tator paper, or The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table; and 
it is therefore not surprising that the field to which the 
term “essay” is applied should be broad and indetermin- 
ate. Defining the essay on the basis of any collection, by 
one author or by several, is like trying tc define a magazine 
on the basis of its contents; the only satisfactory account 
of a miscellany is just that it is a miscellany, and only a 
general labelling of content and intention is possible. 

We thus seem brought to the conclusion that what we 
mean by “essay” is after all largely a matter of ‘ essay- 
quality,’ and obliged to inquire whether we can give a 
satisfactory account of that quality. Even among the 
‘canonical ’ essayists the wide diversity of style and point 


*“ The volume was, indeed, a kind of treatise to be:—a hard, sys- 
tematic, well-concatenated train of thought, still implicated in the 
circumstances of a journal.”—Pater, Sebastian van Storck. 

%” Cf. Dixon Scott’s remark on Henry James’ Passionate Pilgrim: 
“The action of the tale—its love affair and phantom—is scarcely 
more than a piece of delicate clockwork to keep his impressions softly 
circling ” (Men of Letters, p. 83). 
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of view is obvious. We can, however, limit our search by 
not carrying it back to Bacon; for his work, though it 
apparently stands at the beginning of the English essay, 
yet in a broader view represents the end, not the beginning, 
of a tradition—the tradition, that is, of humanism, clarified 
by experience, modified by the dawn of modern science, but 
unmistakable. This fact explains many traits of the Es- 
says, and indeed of Bacon’s general attitude.* It explains 
his distrust of contemporary physical science, and of the ver- 
nacular as a permanent literary medium; it explains his 
contempt for romantic love, and his rather slighting atti- 
tude toward poetry ; it explains why one of the longest and 
most highly finished of the essays is that on the stock hu- 
manistic theme of friendship; it explains his fondness for 
the younger Seneca, always a favorite with the humanists. 
When he refers us to Seneca as the source of his own con- 
ception of the essay he is absolutely right, and those who 
wonder at his silence touching Montaigne exhibit an oddly 
needless perplexity. 

For all practical purposes, then, the essay in its mod- 
ern aspect begins with Addison, and in his work we may 
first examine the adjustment of author’s attitude to diver- 
sified material. We find in him, as already noted, des- 
cription, narration, and informal discussion; and we also 
find a class of essays characterized by the inversion of a 
normal expository process. That is, they expound a mat- 
ter seemingly too trivial or absurd for serious exposition, or 
they expound it in an unexpected and whimsical way. The 
paper on the Fan (Spectator, No. 102) is a mock explan- 


“For a capital account of the general background of ideas in 
England from which the Baconian essay emerges, see J. Zeitlin, 
Commonplaces in Elizabethan Life and Letters, in Journ. of Eng. 
and Germ. Phil. XTX (1920), pp. 47-65. The traits which he there 
points out can be traced well back into the Renaissance. 
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ation of a process, soberly setting forth the workings of the 
academy which offers systematic drill in the management 
of the “ little modish machine.” ‘The paper on the Cat-call 
(ibid., No. 361) in reply to a letter inquiring the origin of 
the instrument, gives the various theories on the subject off- 
ered by learned friends, and discusses its applications in 
the writer’s own day. So the proposal (bid., No. 251) to 
appoint a comptroller-general of the street-cries of Lon- 
don, which are duly divided into vocal and instrumental, 
with their relative sub-groups, is perfectly regular in de- 
velopment. In papers such as these the essay assumes 
a radically new shape, and discharges a novel function. 
The same inversion, under a more bewildering stylistic 
cloak, can be traced in much of the most characteristic 
work of Lamb. The Dissertation on Roast Pig—if classi- 
fication of that delicious whimsey be needed—is a mock 
process ; The Two Races of Men is a mock division ; Imper- 
fect Sympathies is a thesis supported by deliberately hu- 
morous examples. We have also the mock encomium—a 
form which can trace its ancestry well back into classical 
times, and which was also practised in the Renaissance—in 
The Praise of Chimney-sweepers and A Complaint of the 
Decay of Beggars. In his hands this subdivision of the es- 
say makes steady progress in unexpectedness of topic, treat- 
ment, and style, until the second and third of these ele- 
ments decisively prevail over the first. It is a method 
which obviously admits large amounts of paradox and par- 
ody, and may indeed employ them in excess, in which case 
the ‘ essay-quality ’ inevitably suffers, as it does with Mr. 
Chesterton. In Lamb, however, serious views usually 
underlie the discourse, however whimsical its outer aspect ; 
and so they do in most of his successors who have adopted 


the type. 
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This method of inversion, it must be noted, necessarily 
falls in the domain of exposition, that is, on the intellec- 
tual side of writing; for the perception of unlikeness on 
which it rests involves comparison. An absurdity is 
not an absurdity to one who is unconscious of its conflict 
with ordinary experience; and in literature the wildest 
record of emotion, the most fantastic narrative, is in 
method indistinguishable from any other piece of descrip- 
tion or narration. A fanciful story may be sober and close- 
knit like Through the Looking-Glass, or diffuse and ramb- 
ling like Water-Babies ; but only the reflective intelligence 
can distinguish either from a tale of common fact. So in 
general with inversion, paradox, irony: to the unreflective 
they are something quite other than what they are intend- 
ed to be, and as unreflective readers abound, the puzzle- 
ment and irritation often caused by such methods are 
easily accounted for. ' 

The unity of the essay, then, so far as it exists, is that 
of the essayist’s point of view and manner of approach, 
not that of the several pieces, often radically different in 
method and temper, grouped under the term. Hence only 
resemblances between authors enable us to equate groups. 
The effort to diseover a single continuous ‘ essay-tradition ’ 
in English is vain; I can see no reason to suppose that 
Lamb’s work would have been in the slightest degree al- 
tered if Bacon had never written a line. Kinships between 
authors we can find; but they are exceedingly likely to cut 
across accepted literary divisions. Lamb derived much 
from Burton and Sir Thomas Browne; but can either be 
called an essayist in the sense that he is one? Dr. Holmes 
and Dr. Crothers have much in common; but surely the 
narrative interest in The Autocrat distinguishes it from 
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The Pardoner’s Wallet. In other words, the principle of 
classification is less that of literary form than that of 
author’s attitude and intention. 

Is it, however, possible to use this last criterion as 
the basis of a sounder division? I believe that it is; and 
in conclusion I wish to point out the various main 
groups which have come to light in the course of our sur- 
vey, and to suggest names for them, so far as reliable 
practice supplies them. We have three main classes, with 
some sub-divisions, the relations of which will be clearest 
if they are arranged in quasi-tabular form. 

I. The non-exhaustive treatment of a historical, bio- 
graphical, or critical topic, the best general term for 
which is study, as in Froude’s Short Studies in Great Sub- 
jects, Lord Bryce’s Studies in Contemporary Biography, 
or Mr. Symons’ Studies in Prose and Verse. Sometimes, 
in purely critical work, the term estimate appears, as in 
Professor Mather’s Estimates in Art, or Mr. Drinkwater’s 
Swinburne: An Estimate. In biography the variations of 
scope and treatment may justify the use of a separate 
term, the best, apparently, being portrait, as in Mr. Gam- 
aliel Bradford’s Confederate Portraits and Union Port- 
raits.1? ‘ 

II. The brief description of a place or a character, 
whether the latter be general, as in the older type, or spe- 
cific. The best term for this is sketch, as in Irving’s 
Sketch-Book, or Henry James’ Transatlantic Sketches. 
The term character, however, will doubtless be retained 
in its technical sense with reference to the seventeenth- 
century type or to later work directly modelled on it. 


Mr. Bradford, as is well known, does not wholly like portrait, 
for which he would substitute psychograph. The latter, however, 
beside being ugly, seems not readily intelligible, and is hardly likely 
to make its way into accepted use. 
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III. The purely expository essay, of which we can dis- 
tinguish three main types: 

1) the essay which condenses the writer’s experience 
and reading about a single topic, as in Bacon. 

2) the essay which provides informal discussion of a 
point of manners or taste, as often in Addison and his 
successors. 

3) the essay which inverts or whimsically applies a 
normal expository process, as in the examples cited from 
Addison and Lamb. 

All three of these are sufficiently distinct to deserve 
separate names, especially the last; but I do not find that 
current practice justifies any. Certainly neither informal 
nor familiar can properly be restricted to either the sec- 
ond or the third class (neither fits the first) ; and there 
would seem to be a good opportunity for an inventor to 
supply us with the needed terms. Perhaps commentary 
might be revived to designate miscellaneous discussions of 
life in general; but it of course does not apply to any 
type of the essay proper. 

It is now possible to see the lines by which the field 
of the essay is really divided. Brevity is at least highly 
desirable; informality has come to be largely taken for 
granted; tentativeness of approach and method, on the 
other hand, is a feature not necessarily restricted to the 
purely literary essay. As for the kinds of writing, the 
essayist’s type of mind is most clearly reflected in the ex- 
pository form, descriptive and narrative pieces being 
either subdued to it or given independent place, and ar- 
gument given its own sphere in editorial or article. The 
literary essay as thus conceived has been well defined by 
Mr. D. T. Pottinger ?* as “a written monologue or—in 


“English Essays (Macmillan, 1917), p. ix. 
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terms of another art—a personal letter addressed to the 
public.” #4 It might puzzle him to explain in what sense 
Pater’s Child in the House (which he includes in his col- 
lection) is either. In truth, the portrait is obviously dis- 
tinguished from the pure essay by the fact that it discards 
the direct approach of writer to reader, and confines it 
self to the presentation of its real or imaginary subject; 
and the style which it adopts, whether rich and full-tex: 
tured as in Pater, or keenly analytical in Mr. Bradford, is 
necessarily far removed from that of the causerie. 

Thus we conclude that the unifying personality of the 
essayist, if sufficiently strong, can bring together a great 
variety of themes, and that the individual essay has freq 
scope for variation. “ We have to admit,” says Mr. Ernest 
Rhys, “that so long as it obeys the law of being explicit, 


‘ casually illuminative of its theme, and germane to the 


intellectual mood of its writer, then it may follow pretty 
much its own devices.” 15 But when it tecomes interested 
in depicting a character or narrating an event for their 
own sakes, it begins to pass from the circle of the essay 
proper to that of the sketch or the portrait; in Irving’s 
Sketch-Book no long scrutiny is needed to separate the 
real essays from the tales, and the task is fairly easy in 
many other cases. But the true province of the essay is in 
the setting forth—directly or invertedly—of its author’s 
moods, tastes, predilections, aversions, and all other reac- 
tions to experience. “ We might end,” says Mr. Rhys 
again, “by claiming the essayists as dilute lyrists, en- 
gaged in pursuing a rhythm too subtle for verse, and life- 


““ The Essays want no Preface: they are all Preface: A Preface 
is nothing but a talk with the reader; and they do nothing else.”— 
Letter of Lamb to his publishers (Everyman ed., II, p. 33). 

% A Century of Essays (Everyman’s Library), p. viii. 
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like as common-room gossip.”* In a sense it is very true 
that the essay in the hands of such a writer as Lamb ex- 
emplifies the finest capacities of prose as a medium of self- 
expression precisely as lyric poetry expresses those of 
verse; but thereby an Essay of Elia and a pure lyric are 
as unlike as are the two media which they thus present 
at their most highly finished development; they are paral- 
lel, but unmistakably different, and neither could conceiv- 
ably discharge the function of the other. 

I do not suppose that any examination such as the pre- 
sent will result in a much more careful restriction of the 
term “essay ” ; the free and easy use has gone on too long to 
be easily discarded. None the less, the discrimination of the 
true essay from the study, the portrait, and the sketch is 
worth making, and a perception of the real distinctions be- 
tween them may in time help to make usage a little more 
exact. 

Cuartes E, Wuirmore. 


* Ibid., p. ix. 
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XXVII.—ENGLISH SONGS ON THE NIGHT VISIT 


Tue Nieut Visit 


Traces of the aube in English and Scottish literature 
are to be found in a few titles and a few fragments or 
adaptations of the type. But the aube, which deals with 
the parting of lovers at dawn, seems to me to represent 
only one group in a large body of songs that picture the 
various phases of a lover’s secret visit to his lady at night. 
No such number of these related songs, either medieval 
or modern, is to be found in England as on the Continent, 
but enough material survives in one form or another to 
suggest their main conventions. 

The songs must have arisen from a very ancient pagan 
custom which seems to have been practically universal 
among the people of Western Europe—that which allowed 
a youth to visit a girl secretly and spend the night with her 
before marriage. Even in the early stages of what might 
be called civilization in Europe, the custom was perhaps 
genera!, and it has been recorded within the last century 
in Germany, Switzerland, the Low Countries, England, 
Scotland, Wales, and America. It may have sprung from 
a primitive division of the sexes into groups with distinct 
living quarters, as in ancient Sparta and Rome, and from 
an obligation of a youth to visit his mate secretly.1 In 
modern times the custom seems to have developed into 
the practice of secret and trial marriages, to be continued 
beyond a short period or not according to the will of the 
interested pair.? Survivals of temporary marriage, usu- 


1See Crawley, The Mystic Rose, pp. 215-16, 219, 328, 332; Mac- 
culloch, The Childhood of Fiction, 335-36, and references given there. 
*See Potter, Sohrab and Rustem, pp. 131-32; 11 Notes and 
Queries, 1, 66, 176-77. 
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ally for a year, are recorded especially for Celtic Britain 
and Germany.* Probably relics of an ancient annual 
distribution of mates by lot at a spring sex festival are to 
be found in customs of Valentine’s Day.* A related cus- 
tom required a girl at the coming of the spring festival 
to forswear her husband or deliver up a symbol of her 
connection with the maiden group.® 

The conventions of the night visit and its connection 
with formal song perhaps appear most fully in the modern 
survival in Switzerland known as “ Kiltgang,” the au- 
thorized visit of a suitor to his betrothed at night. Miss 
Lucy E. Broadwood has very kindly called my attention to 
the importance of the Swiss survival and has given me in 
personal letters an interesting description of the custom, 
based partly on her own observation. I summarize her 
account :® 

The wooer comes; the girl awaits him at the window 
and protests conventionally, but admits him. The parents 
are aware of this but do not interfere or appear, for the 


*See Potter, Sohrab and Rustem, p. 116, for the relation of a 
man to the clan of his wife until a child is born, and p. 135, n. 1, 
for the husband’s secret visit to his wife for a year among the 
Circassians. 

“See Antiquary, v, 41-50; Potter, pp. 131-32; Gomme, Traditional 
Games, 1, 292-03; Studies in Philology, xvu, 38; Frazer, Balder 
the Beautiful, 1, 109-10 (in the Vosges). 

*See Antiquary, v, 142; Bolte, Alemannia, x1v, 189-93 (a six- 
teenth century song of a group of German maidens demanding that 
« girl forsake her husband or return the bride-ball to the group). 
Compare related customs in Folk-Lore, xxvit, 270-274, and Potter, 
pp. 131-32. 

*Miss Broadwood refers to Ernst Buss, “ Volksjustiz der Nacht- 
buben in Kanton Bern,” Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde, x, 
162-66. See Alemannia, rv, 1-12, for an account of the modern 
kiltgang by Rochholz, who prints the songs, and also for an eight- 
eenth century account. 
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young people are supposed to profit by it as they are en- 
abled to break off the final marriage arrangements should 
either desire to do so. The wooer is obliged to make long 
rhymed or prose speeches before the girl consents to open 
the window. These speeches pass from mouth to mouth, 
but they are sometimes offered for sale at fairs. There 
is indeed a regular ritual in which the lovers, the girl’s 
parents, and the “ Nachtbuben” take part. The last are 
“young village fellows who act as night-watchmen of be- 
haviour, whose part it is to know all about these court- 
ships, pursue and place obstacles in the way of the wooer, 
study and proclaim the characters of both parties, and, in 
short, act as village spies and administrators of a rude 
justice and censorship showing themselves in accepted 
forms and customs.” 

The custom of the kiltgang was known among the 
Germans under the name of “fenstern” and among 
the Dutch under the name of “ queesting.” 7 In England, 
Scotland, Wales, and America, a similar practice survived 
well into the nineteenth century.® Tae persistence of the 
custom in the face of the attitude of the church is indica- 
tive of a strong hold among the folk. The church fought 
long against the treatment of betrothal as marriage, but 
the folk possibly regarded it as, like handfasting, an ample 
rite. Moral pressure, however, in the end so modified the 
traditions of the night visit that, though the lover was 
received into the girl’s bed, inhibitions were supposed to 
keep the relation an innocent one. 


*See Potter, Sohrab and Rustem, pp. 134-35; for analogous cus- 
toms among Asiatic people, see pp. 135-36. 

* Ibid., pp. 133, 136-37; Moore, Marriage Customs and Ceremonies 
(1814), p. 35; Stiles, Bundling; its Origin, Progress and Decline in 
America. 7 ; 
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The mass of literature dealing with the general subject 
I need not summarize. I am interested here only in the 
marks which the very ancient and very pagan ceremony of 
the night visit seems to have left on English literature 
even down to modern times. But the English material is 
very fragmentary, and the relation between the English 
songs and those of the Continent, especially of France, is 
so obviously close that from time to time continental 
literature will be cited for illustrative and supplementary 
material. 


GeneraL Sones on Tue Nieut Visit 


Possibly there first developed on the Continent a group 
of songs dealing with the night visit of the lover without 
stressing any particular feature, though such songs can- 
not be found in so early a period or distributed over so 
wide a region of Europe as the aube. The lover’s secret 
coming, his request for admittance, the parley with the 
girl, his entrance, and finally his departure before dawn, 
would furnish the main elements. With the small amount 
of popular medieval poetry that survives there is no pos- 
sibility of determining the nature of such general songs on 
the night visit except by attempts at reconstruction 
through traces of them in medieval literature and through 
traditional songs and ballads. But there are several pic- 
tures of the visit of the lover,® which may give a sugges- 
tion of the norm. 


*Only a single English fragment so far as I know suggests the 
custom of a visit from a girl to her lover on Valentine night—the 
song of the mad Ophelia in Hamlet, rv, 5: 


Tomorrow is S. Valentines day, all in the morning betime, 
And I a Maid at your Window, to be your Valentine. 
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In the Romaunt of the Rose, the lover is instructed :'° 


And ryse on morwe up erly 

Out of thy bedde, and harneys thee 
Er ever dawning thou mayst see. 

Al privily than shalt thou goon, 
What weder it be, thy-silf aloon, 

For reyn, or hayl, for snow, for slete, 
Thider she dwellith that is so swete, 
The which may falle aslepe be, 

And thenkith but litel upon thee. 
- Than shalt thou goon, ful foule aferd; 
Loke if the gate be unsperd, 

And waite without in wo and peyn, 
Ful yvel a-colde in winde and reyn. 
Than shal thou go the dore bifore, 

If thou maist fynde any score, 

Or hole, or reft, what ever it were; 
Than shalt thou stoupe, and lay to ere. 
If they within a-slepe be; 

I mene, alle save thy lady free. 
Whom waking if thou mayst aspye, 
Go put thy-silf in jupartye, 

To aske grace... 

For whom thou hast so greet annoy, 
Shal kisse thee er thou go away, 

And hold that in ful gret deyntee. 
And, for that no man shal thee see 
Bifore the hous, ne in the way, 

Loke thou be goon ageyn er day. 


In spite of the refinements of courtly poetry this pas- 
sage seems to reflect the general features of the ancient 


Then up he rose, & don’d his clothes, & dupt the chamber dore, 
Let in the Maid, that out a Maid, never departed more. 


See, however, Jeanroy, Les Origines de la poésie lyrique en France 
au moyen age, pp. 146, 150, n., for the girl as the visitant in Italian 
* songs. 
TL]. 2640-80; Roman de la Rose, ll. 2516-54. 
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night visit. A fifteenth century French poem, “Trop 
penser me font amours,” published by Gaston Paris in 
Chansons de XV° siécle '*gives a complete representation 
of the assignation, the coming of the lover, the meeting 
of the pair, and the parting before day, without emphasis 
on any special feature. And even in forms of these songs 
in which particular features are stressed there is often a 
picture of the whole visit. A number of aubes that belong 
to the folk represent both the coming and the parting. 
The traditional English aube “ The Grey Cock ” in several 
versions depicts the coming, the wooing, and the departure 
of the lover.'* Indeed many individual songs in the 
special types of which I shall speak approximate only 
loosely to the conventions of their type, so that they might 
be regarded as belonging to a mass of general songs which 
reflect the night visit as a whole. 

Emphasis, however, on one feature or another seems to 
have developed special types of songs. In certain ballads, 
both serious and comic, prominence is given, for example, 
to the secret entrance of the lover and the discovery of him 
by relatives of the girl. But the songs on the night visit 
would naturally fall into two types, those stressing the 
arrival of the lover and his reception, and those stressing 
his departure. It is to be expected, I think, that the sec- 
ond type, the aube, should have developed first and been 
more widespread, since the parting offered the dramatic 
moment for the expression of lyric passion. And such 


% Société des anciens textes frangais, No. xxx. 

* See Herd’s version, Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs, 1, 208, 
and a North Carolina version collected by Sharp, English Folk Songs 
from the Southern Appalachians, pp. 128-29. For foreign examples 
see Jeanroy, Les Origines de la poésie lyrique en France, pp. 149- 
50; Victor Smith, Romania, vu, 56-58; Erk and Bihme, Deutscher 
Liederhort, Vol. 11, No. 813. 
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seems to have been the case on the Continent. I shall 
deal first, however, with the group of songs and ballads 
depicting the lover’s approach and reception. 


“ Open THE Door” 


In connection with the coming of the lover certain de- 
tails recur frequently enough to make up what might be 
called the type song on the theme. “ Open the door,” the 
lover pleads, with so little variation that the refrain 
“Open the door” may be regarded as identifying a song 
with the group we are studying. A feature that I take 
to be an early development is the suffering of the lover 
from the rain or snow and the cold, as in the Romaunt of 
the Rose. The parley between the lovers offers the chief 
point of expansion. Sometimes the lady scorns the wooer 
and sends him off. Conventionally she makes a show of 
reluctance and finally yields, at times with an enlightening 
disregard of modern standards. The warning that the 
father and mother or some other member of the family 
will be awakened and will interfere is usual. This warn- 
ing or the refusal has developed a second refrain, “ Go 
from my window,” which is distinctive of a large number 
of the songs. 

The earliest suggestion of the refrain “ Open the door ” 
which I have found in English literature occurs in the 
title of a work printed by Wynken de Worde, Undo your 
dore.'* The title was probably borrowed from a popular 
song. On August 1, 1586, entry was made on the Sta- 
tioners’ Register of a ballad called “ Open the dore &c 
begynninge you Maidens &c,” 1* which must have been a 


See Hand-lists of Printers, 1501-1556, Bibliographical Society, 
p. 25. 
* Arber’s Transcript, 11, 209. 
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moralization of such a song. An echo of the refrain 
“Open the door” is found in Monsieur Thomas, in, 3, 
a scene gay with snatches of popular ballads and with 
parodies of ballads. Launcelot, in answer to a maid who 
appears “ above” with the question “ Why who is this?” 
sings, 

Oh, damsel dear, 

Open the door, and it shall appear; 

Open the door! 


and the maid sings in reply, 


Oh, gentle squire, 
T’ll see thee hang first; farewell, my dear! 


During the sixteenth century there was perhaps a broad- 
er currency of songs with this refrain than is indicated by 
the few early references cited. At least in the broadside 
ballads of the seventeenth century the refrain and the con- 
ventions appropriate to it seem to have been popular. The 
opening stanzas of “John’s Earnest Request” ** are 
typical : 

“Come open the Door, sweet Betty, 
For its a cold winter’s night! 
It rains, and it blows, and it thunders, 
And the Moon it do’s give no light. 
It is all for the love of sweet Betty, 
That here I have lost my way; 
Sweet, let me lye beyond thee, 
Untill it is break of day.” 


“T dare not come down, sweet Johnny, 
Nor I dare not now let you in, 
For fear of my Father’s anger, 
And the rest of my other kin; 
For my Father he is awake, 
And my Mother she will us hear; 
Therefore be gone, sweet Johnny! 
My Joy and my only Dear.” 





% Rowburghe Ballads, Ballad Society, v1, 202-3. See Chappell, 
Popular Music of the Olden Time, pp. 504-6, for the vogue of the air. 
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After a show of objection on Betty’s part and further 
complaint of the cold on William’s, the lover is admitted. 
The first line of “ The Repulsive Maid” is “ Sweet, open 
the door, and let me come in.” 14® The maiden pretends 
to refuse for fear of her parents, but she finally sends the 
wooer off with a closing stanza in the spirit of the maid 
of Monsieur Thomas: 

“Walk Knave!” is a Parrot’s note, 

And if the Hang-man don’t get your coat, 


I’le met you at Holborn-hill in a Boat, 
If ever I love you more. 


“Loves Return, Or, The Maydens Joy” ™* opens: 


Arise from thy bed, 
My Turtle and dear, 
And let in thy true Love, 
that stands coldly here. 


“The Young Man’s hard shift,’?* with the refrain 
“Come away, pretty Betty, and open the door,” has the 
conventions of the “cold tempestuous night,” the admit- 
tance, and the parting before day. In a song in D’Urfey’s 
Wit and Mirth '® which depicts the night visit, the refrain 
varies on “ The fair one let me in.” 

Later balladmongers continued the tradition. In “A 
Favourite Love Song,” printed about 1770 according to 
Ebsworth,?° “Open the Window,” “Go from my win- 
dow,” and “Open the door” all appear, along with the 


* Roxburghe Ballads, v1, 209-11. 

" English Ballads, 1651-5, British Museum, C 20 f. 14. See Roa- 
burghe Ballads, v1, 66; rx, 678. 

* Roxburghe Ballads, v1, 213. 

1, 324-25. See Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Time, pp. 
609-11, for the vogue of this song. It also occurs in Vocal Mis- 
cellany (1738), 1, 287-88. 

* Rowburghe Ballads, v1, 207. 
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complaint about the weather, the girl’s excuse that she 
fears her parents, the stealthy entrance, and the parting 
“in the breaking of the day.” “Indifference; or a Rap 
at the Door,” published in Logan’s Pedlar’s Pack * with- 
out indication of the source, begins, “‘ The last time I came 
o’er the muir,” and includes the assignation, the request 
“Open the door,” the reference to the girl’s father and 
mother, and her dismissal of the lover as the seducer of 
others. The final stanza is a variation on that of “ The 
Repulsive Maid.” A number of the broadsides, especially 
those of an intrigue type, show the influence of one con- 
vention or another belonging to the night visit, but I have 
not attempted to take these into account. 

The situations and conventional phraseology of the 
night visit appear also in a group of closely related tradi- 
tional ballads published by Child in English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads. Here the interference of the girl’s fam- 
ily in one way or another brings a tragic outcome. In 
Jamieson’s version of “Clerk Saunders” (No. 69) the 
lover comes to his lady’s bower and “tirls at the pin”: 

“O sleep ye, wake ye, May Margaret, 
Or are you the bower witinin?” 

“O wha is that at my bower-door, 
Sae well my name does ken?” 


“It’s I, Clerk Saunders, your true-love, 
You’ll open and lat me in.” 


“ Willie’s Fatal Visit” (No. 225), Buchan’s version of 
“ Willie and Lady Maisry” (No. 70), and “The Bent 
sae Brown” (No. 71) have much the same wording.” 


= Pp. 363-64. 

* A similar dialogue occurs twice in “ Glasgerion ” (No. 67), where 
the assignation is followed by an account of how the lady is visited 
by the lover’s servant as well as by the lover himself. In “The Lass 
of Roch Royal” (No. 76) the lady, seeking admittance at the lover’s 
castle, uses the same phraseology, in most versions with emphasis on 
the rain and cold. See also No. 249. 
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The youth of “ Clyde’s Water” (No. 216) adds that his 
“boots are full of Clyde’s water, And frozen to the brim.” 
In Motherwell’s version of “ Willie and Lady Maisry ” 
the lover after killing the guard cries: 
“Oh open, open, Lady Margerie, 
Open and let me in; 
The weet weets a’ my yellow hair, 
And the dew draps on my chin.” 


The last lines echo the convention of the rain. Willie’s 
buckles, moreover, are stiff with frozen blood. 
“O open, open, my true-love, 
O open, and let me in,” 
says the lover of “ Young Benjie” (No. 86), and Mar- 
jorie replies, 
“JT dare na open, Young Benjie, 
My three brothers are within.” 


The ballads of this group echo each other and borrow 
bodily from each other, an indication, no doubt, of the as- 
sociation of them in the mind of the singer, but the pas- 
sages which I have cited are stock features of the whole 
group of poems on the night visit. 

Two popular songs on the subject were adapted by 
Burns. One pictures the lover as dying of cold before the 
lady admits him. The poem begins, “ It’s open the door 
some pity to show,” and has the refrain, “So open the 
door to me, oh!” ?* The other, called from its refrain 
“ Let me in this ae night,” ** runs in part: 


“O pity me before I goe, 
And rise and let me in, jo! 


See Dick, Songs of Burns, pp. 128-29, 399. 
* See Hecht, Songs from Herd’s Manuscripts, pp. 149-52, 300; and 
Herd, Scottish Songs, 11, 167 ff. 
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The night it is baith cauld and weet, 
The morn it will be snaw and sleet, 
My shoen are frozen to my feet 

Wi’ standing on the plain, jo.” 

“My father’s wa’king on the street, 
My mither the chamber-keys does keep, 
My chamber-door does chirp and cheep, 
And I dare nae let you in, jo.” 


The lover prevails and enters stealthily. The final 
stanza tells how the bottom falls out of the bed and betrays 
the pair to the mother. The last two stanzas may be an 
accretion. They are in narrative form while the rest is 
pure dialogue. 

A modern folk song, “ The Cottage by the Wood,” 7° 
after a stanza describing the cottage, quite abruptly intro- 
duces what is probably an old fragment: 

It rains, it hails, it snows, it blows, 


And I shall get wet through all my clothes, 
So I pray you love, love, let me in. 


“Oh! no, kind Sir, that can never be,” the lady replies, 
but a narrative close tells how she relents immediately 
when he is about to leave, and admits him for the night. 

These conventions of the night visit, though simple and 
natural enough in themselves, recur so persistently in dif- 
ferent types of popular poetry as to suggest that to the 
popular mind the theme called for the use of certain for- 
mulas, and that back of the few examples of “ Open the 
door ” recorded early there lay a considerable body of song 
which had arisen among the folk. 

The currency of these conventions in the songs of the con- 
tinental folk also is still stronger evidence for an ancient 


*See Journal of the Folk-Song Society, 1, 18; v1, 19. 
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tradition.?* Thus part of a song from the Alps, “Ce matin 
me suis levé,” ** recalls the song “It’s open the door” 
adapted by Burns. Two stanzas are especially conven- 
tional : 
Ouvre ta porte tendrement, , 
Jeune fille tant aimée! [dis] 
— Venez de jour si vous voulez me parler, 
Car pour la nuit, ma porte est bien fermée. 


— Votre porte s’ouvrira, . 

O ma mie, ma douce mie. [dis] 
Quand je saurais, belle, y mourir de froid, 
Devant ta port’ j’irais coucher ce soir. 


The youth endures through the bitter night, but when 
the jeune fille opens her door at dawn it is to receive his 
adieu “pour la derniére fois.” In “Le galant indis- 
cret ” 28 the lover cries, “‘ Ouvrez la porte,” the girl bids 
him come when her parents are asleep, she overhears him 
telling others of the assignation, and when he returns 
with the plea to open the door and with a complaint of the 
cold, she scorns him. 

It is very significant, I think, that the same conven- 
tions which distinguish songs on the night visit can be 
traced in the songs belonging to the elaborate marriage 
ritual of the French peasants. The mere connection with 
customs of folk marriage would indicate that the conven- 
tions are very old and were widely popular at an early 


*T have made no systematic search for foreign versions. What I 
offer is merely illustrative. 

™ See Tiersot, Chansons populaires recueilliés dans les Alpes fran- 
gaises, pp. 246-247. In Romania, vu, 53-54, “ Vieilles chansons rec. 
en Velay et en Forez,” Victor Smith gives a variant of this song 
and refers to F. Mihel, Le Pays basque, p. 313; Caselli, Chants pop. 
de VItalie, p. 199; and Ferraro, Canti Monferrini, p. 84. 

* Tiersot, pp. 272-73. See Victor Smith, Romania, vu, 54, for 
@ variant. 
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period. In the wedding ceremonies there are songs for the 
siege of the bride’s house on the morning of the wedding, 
for the entrance to the house afterward, for the entrance 
to the bridal chamber at night or on the morning after the 
marriage, and so on.”® Many of these songs have no ref- 
erence to the usual features of the night visit, but a num- 
ber begin with the cry “ Ouvrez la porte,” and in several 
the mention of the cold is added. One of them, the Nor- 
man “Chanson des oreillers,” will be discussed later. 
Scheffler prints a portion of a dialogue *° sung in parts of 
France when the bridegroom and his attendants appear 
before the barred door of the bride’s house bearing gifts 
on the night before the wedding. To the request “ Ouvrez 
la porte ” the bride or her party answers: 

Moi, vous laisser entrer, 

Je ne saurais le faire. 

Men pére est en colére, 

Ma mére est en tristesse. 


Une fille de si grand prix, 
N’ouvre pas la porte a ces heures-ci. 


This mention of the father and mother in connection with 
the refusal is reminiscent of songs on the night visit. To 
the siege of the bride’s door by the bridegroom and his 
attendants belongs a song from Lorraine reported by an 
English observer about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.* The men entreat: 


Open, Marie, for a husband young 
Cometh thy love to win; 


See Scheffler, Franzésische Volksdichtung und Sage, 1, 164, 170- 
71, 179-183, 191, 193, and the authorities cited by Scheffler. 

” Franzésische Volksdichtung und Sage, 1, 170-71. 

" Folk-Lore Record, m1, 261-66. 
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The rain falls fast, and the winds blow cold, 
Open, and let him in; 
and the women reply, 
My father’s away, and my mother in bed— 
I prithee no longer stay; 
You cannot come in at this hour of the night, 
Germain, go hence away! 
The close kinship of this song to the English tradition is 
apparent. 

Among the Teutonic peoples of central Europe the num- 
ber of extant songs that may be regarded as reflecting the 
night visit of the lover is considerable. The larger part 
of these are of the aube type, but many depict the whole 
visit or the coming of the lover.** In a fifteenth century 
song, which begins, “ Tritt auf, tritt auf, den Riegel von 
der Thiir,” ** the girl at first refuses the youth admittance 
for fear of the noise he will make, but he promises to enter 
stealthily. The refrain here, “Stand auf und lass mich 
ein,” is typical of the fensterlieder.** Several modern 
songs contain the warning that the parents are within or 
the reference to the cold and rain.*® The value of these 
lieder, however, for a study of tke corresponding English 
songs lies less in their use of similar details than in their 
evidence for the antiquity of the entire genre. The oldest 
of them show that the traditional songs co!lected in modern 
times are but carrying on conventions that were in full 
swing in the middle ages. 


See Erk and Bihme, Deutscher Liederhort, Nos. 469, 797-830; 
Buss, “ Volksjustiz der Nachtbuben in Kanton Bern,” Schweizer- 
isches Archw fiir Volkskunde, X, 162-66; Rochholz, Alemannia, Iv, 
1-10; ete. 

“Erk and Bihme, No. 469; compare “ Undo your dore” printed 
by Wynken de Worde. 

* See Erk and Bihme, Nos. 813, 816, 817, 820, 821, 822. 

™See Nos. 818, 819, 820, 824, 830. 
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“Go rrom My Winvow, Go!” 


Among the more general songs dealing with the night 
visit there developed, through emphasis on the girl’s warn- 
ing or refusal, a large group distinguished commonly by 
the refrain “Go from my window.” So far as I know 
the earliest reference in English to what seems to be a 
song of this type dates from about 1525. Among ballads 
listed in The Seven Sorowes that women have when theyr 
husbandes be deade, Copland includes the title “Go from 
my durre ”**—apparently a direct answer to “Open the 
door.” A song usually known by its refrain “Go from my 
window, go,” was extremely popular in the second half of 
the sixteenth century. It was entered on the Stationers’ 
Register on March 4, 1588, as a ballad “ intituled Goe 
from the windowe goe.”** One part of “ Attowel’s Jigge,” 
1595, was sung to the tune “Goe from my windo.” *8 
Apparently Nashe is parodying the song or an adaptation 
of it when he says in the Epistle Dedicatory to Lenten 
Stuffe, 1599, “ (as it runnes in the old song) Go from 
my Garden go, for thers no flowers for thee dooth grow.” 
Seven music books are recorded as containing the air 
around 1600.%° 

A moralization of this or a kindred song in the Scot- 
tish Gude and Godlie Ballatis *° about the middle of the 
sixteenth century testifies to an even earlier popularity and 
gives us our first clue to the form of the song: 


* Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 111, 219. 

* Arber’s Transcript, 11, 226. 

* Shirburn Ballads, ed. Clark, No. Lx1; Arber’s Transcript, m1, 3. 

* Chappell, Old English Popular Music (ed. Wooldridge, 1893), 
I, 146-147. 

“ Edited by Mitchell, Scottish Text Society, pp. 132-36. 
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Quho is at my windo, quho, quho? 

Go from my windo, go, go. 

Quha callis thair, sa lyke ane stranger, 
Go from my windo, go! 


Lord I am heir, ane wratcheit mortall, 
That for thy mercy dois cry and call, 
Unto thé my Lord Celestiall, 

Sé quho is at my [thy?] windo, quho. 


The final lines of the next two pairs of stanzas correspond 
to the final lines here, but a number of stanzas follow 
with a refrain varying on “In at thy dure lat me go.” 
A relenting deity finally answers, 

Quho is at my windo, quho? 

Go from my windo, go; 


Cry na mair thair, lyke ane stranger, 
Bot in at my dure thow go. 


What must have been an English moralization of a 
form of “Go from my window ” was entered on the Sta- 
tioners’ Register on March 2, 1588, as a ballad “ the 
begynnynge wherof is, goe from thy wanton and be wyse 
be.” 

From the opening of the seventeenth century many plays 
and miscellanies contained adaptations of “Go from my 
window.’’*? The most complete form is found at the end 
of Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece. It seems to be a comic 
adaptation, but it gives some stanzas for which the cor- 
responding original stanzas are apparently lost. I omit 
the long refrains varying on the lines of each stanza. 


“ Arise, arise, my Juggy, my Puggy, 
Arise, get up, my dear; 


“ Arber’s Transcript, 11, 485. See 2 N. and Q., x11, 22, for a ref- 
erence to “ Be wise; come away from thy lady so gay.” 

*See Chappell, Old English Popular Music (1893), 1, 146-47, for 
the references. 
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The weather is cold, it blows, it snows; 
Oh, let me be lodgéd here .” 


“ Begone, begone, my Willy, my Billy, 
Begone, begone, my dear; 
The weather is warm, ’twill do thee no harm; 
Thou canst not be lodgéd here.” 


“ Farewell, farewell, my Juggy, my Puggy, 
Farewell, farewell, my dear; 
Then will I begone from whence that I came, 
If I cannot be lodgéd here.” 


“Return, return, my Willy, my Billy, 
Return, my dove and my dear; 
The weather doth change, then seem not strange; 
Thou shalt be lodgéd here.” 


In the Knight of the Burning Pestle, m1, 5, Merry- 
thought sings at different points in the scene two stanzas 
which may belong to different versions of the song. One 
is substantially the second stanza of Heywood’s version. 
The other runs— 


Go from my window, love, go; 
Go from my window, my dear; 
The wind and the rain 
Will drive you back again, 
You cannot be lodged here. 


The scene in Monsieur Thomas (111, 3) in which a frag- 
ment of “Open the door” is found contains also a final 
stanza of “ Go from my window ” which is probably closer 
to the original than is that of Heywood’s version: 

Come up to my window, love; 

Come, come, come; 
Come to my window, my dear! 
The wind nor the rain 





“A variant of three lines of this stanza appears in The Woman’s 
Prize, 1, 3. ; 
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Shall trouble thee again, 
But thou shalt be lodged here.“ 


“Go from my window ” clearly belongs to the type of 
song in which a girl pretends to be unwilling to receive a 
lover but calls him back when she sees that she is about to 
lose him. This we might expect from the final stanza of 
the moralized version. Large numbers of folk songs, broad- 
sides, and love songs in the miscellanies of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries develop the motive ad nauseam. 

The vogue of “ Go from my window, go” is responsible 
for the refrain “And sing, Go from my Window, love, go!” 
in a broadside ballad of the late seventeenth century called 
“The Secret Lover.”*® Except for the refrain and a 
narrative opening and end, the ballad is in dialogue with 
the lover, the lady, and her father as speakers. The second 
stanza reads: 

“ What is my Love a-sleeping? or is my Love awake? ” 
“Who knocketh at the Window, who knocketh there so late?” 


“Tt is your true love, Lady, that for your sake doth wait.” 
And sing, Go from the Window, love, gol! 


He asks admittance but is denied for fear of the father, 
who has been roused. The girl frames explanations to 
deceive the father—she is out of bed because of sickness; 


“A stanza from a moralization preserved in Brit. Mus. Ms. 17. 
B. xim of King’s Library (quoted in Ritson’s Ancient Songs and 
Ballads, 1877, p. Ixviii) may reflect the “calling back” stanza of 
this or more probably of somé kindred song: 

Com home agayne, 
Com home agayne, 
Mi nowne swet hart, com home agayne; 
Ye are gone astray 
Out of your way, 
There[for, swet hart,] come home agayne. 


* Roxburghe Ballads, v1, 205-6. 
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the noise he hears is the watchmen passing. This is a 
motive which appears in some of the traditional ballads, 
as in Jamieson’s version of “Clerk Saunders,” and is 
elaborated in an intrigue ballad to be discussed later. The 
lover is finally admitted. 

A much later broadside, already mentioned, “ A Fav- 
ourite Love Song,’’** after a stock description of the lover 
as lying on his bed oppressed by thoughts of love continues: 


Unto my Love’s window I came, 

I boldly call’d her by her name: 

“Tis for thy sake that I came here, 
Thro’ the bitter frost and snow. 
So open me the window, my Love, do! 


“My Dad and Mammy’s both awake, 
And if they chance to hear you speak, 
There will be no excuse, but sore abuse, 
With words and many a blow, 
And it’s Go from my window, my Love, do!” 


The lover has peeped, he says, and found the parents 
sleeping. He is admitted with the warning to “ whisper 
low,”’ and remains till break of day. This song or one on 
which it was founded probably had a wide popularity. 
The song in the Scots Musical Museum beginning “ As I 
lay on my bed on a night” (No. 581), supposedly trans- 
mitted by Burns, is a fragment of three stanzas which 
evidently have the same original as the first three stanzas 
of “A Favourite Love Song.” A Dorset version collected 
in 1906 by Mr. Hammond represents the first five stanzas 
of the ballad.*? 


“ Rowburghe Ballads, v1, 207. 

“ Journal of the Folk-Song Society, 111, 79-80. On pp. 78-79 Ham- 
mond gives a fragmentary version with a kindred first stanza but 
with a shift to the motive of the deception of the parents. 
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In a number of badly contaminated songs collected 
among the modern folk the motive of the night visit is 
overlaid. A fragment recorded by Mr. Percy Merrick 
from Sussex is “ O, who is that that raps at my window ?” 
With the warning that the daddy lies in the next chamber 
and the mammy has sharp ears, the girl bids her lover, 
“ Begone, begone, and court some other, And whisper softly 
in my ear.”*® The song “I will put my ship in order ’’*® 
contains the stanza: 


“ Awake, awake, ye lovely sleeper, 

The sun is spreading the break of day.” 
“Oh, who is this at my bower window, 

That speaks lovingly to me?” 
“Tt is your own true constant lover, 

That. would now have some words with thee.” 


The lover here wakens the lady to ask not for admit- 
tance but for the parents’ consent to marriage. The father 
“jis in his chamber sleeping” and the mother “in her 
bower dressing,” says the girl, and she too bids him begone 
and court another. But when she sees him leave, she 
breaks out with the cry, “Oh, are ye gone, love, are ye 


# Journal of the Folk-Song Society, 1, 269. 

“Christie, Traditional Ballad Airs of Scotland, 1, 224-26. A very 
similar dialogue of four stanzas but with phraseology differing 
throughout is found in Vocal Miscellany (1738), 1, 141, beginning, 


Awake, thou fairest thing in Nature, 
How can you sleep when Day does break? 


This dialogue also contains lines similar to lines just cited in a 
Suseex song: 


Go, tell your Passion to some other, 
Or whisper softly in my Ear. 


See Vocal Miscellany, U, 3-4, for a broad burlesque of songs of the 
type. 
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gone, love?” The closely related song quoted by Cunning- 
ham in his Works of Burns (1834) ®° as “an old Niths- 
dale song” opens: 
“Who is this under my window? 
Who is this that troubles me?” 


“O, it is I, love, and none but I, love, 
I wish to speak one word with thee.” 


I judge that Cunningham did not forge this opening at 
any rate. A song collected by Mr. Sharp, “ Arise, arise, 
you drowsy maiden,” *! uses much of the conventional 
phraseology, but develops the narrative interest differently. 
Though no attempt has been made to deal with instances 
where the conventions of the night visit have affected other 
themes, I mention these songs because, along with the 
stanza from “ The Secret Lover,” they support the theory 
that the opening of the sixteenth century moralization 
“ Quho is at my windo, quho, quho?” followed closely the 
form of some popular song. 

The lines which I have quoted from these related modern 
songs bear a strong resemblance to corresponding parts of 
some of the lieder connected with the custom of fenstern. 
One illustration will be sufficient : 

“Wer ist denn dafiir? 
Wer klopft an der Thiir? ” -— 
- “Schinster Schatz, ich steh allhier, 


Ich komm aus Lieb zu dir: 
Mach mir auf die Thiir! ”® 


The “ Begone, begone ” of the seventeenth century English 
songs is paralleled by the “Geh, geh, geh du nur fort!” 
of another of these German songs.®* An illustration from 


tv, 285. 

"One Hundred English Folksongs, pp. 106-7. 

"See Erk and Bihme, Deutscher Liederhort, No. 814*, second form, 
= Ibid., No, 820, 
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French songs is found in a single stanza of “ Rossignolet 
du bois joli,” which Tiersot calls the oldest “ serenade 
d’amour ” transmitted to us by popular tradition: ** 


Amant qui ¢t’ sous ma fen¢tre, 
Je vous prie de vous retirer, 
Car la nuit s’en va, 
Et le jour viendra, 
Ma mér’ grondera; 
Amant retirez-vous de 1a. 


This stanza seems to me to reflect the conventions of the 
girl’s warning to the lover who visits her by night rather 
than those of the serenade.*® 


Tue Intriagve Batiap on THE Nieur VIsitr 


An extension of the song on the night visit is found in 
a ballad of an intrigue type very widespread among the 
European folk. Several traditional forms collected in 
England and Scotland show, by reason of similar lines, a 
very close connection with the old comic song of the Lon- 
don stage. In this ballad a youth visits by agreement an 
old sweetheart who has married and borne a child, and the 
wife as she sings to the child warns the lover that her hus- 
band has unexpectedly remained at home. 

The form of the ballad closest to the Elizabethan song is 
a mixture of prose tale and song recorded by Baring-Gould 
as repeated to him by a blacksmith who heard it about 
1860.5° The story is of a girl forced by her father to 
marry a rich old man instead of the poor youth whom she 


“See Chansons des Alpes frangaises, pp. 238-39. 

The conventions of the song on the night visit would very 
naturally be carried on by the serenade. See, for example, Tiersot, 
pp. 241-2, 249, 251, 252. 

“Strange Survivals (1894), pp. 203-6. 
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loves. When the husband is away the lover taps on her 
window and is admitted. One night the lover’s signal 
wakes the husband, who happens to be at home. The wife 
explains the youth’s tapping as the sound of an ivy leaf 
against the pane, his calling as the hooting of owls. But 
she rocks the cradle and warns him away in a stanza sung 
as a lullaby. The lover, not understanding, taps and calls 
again and again. Each time when the husband asks the 
wife the meaning of the sound, she frames an explanation 
and continues her song of warning. At last in despair she 
springs out of bed to send the lover off with a final stanza 
sung from the window. The complete song is— 


Begone, begone, my Willy, my Billy! 
Begone, my love and my dear. 
O the wind, and O the rain, 
They have sent him back again, 
So thou can’st not have a lodging here. 


Begone, begone, my Willy, my Billy! 
Begone, my love and my dear. 
O the weather is so warm, 
It will never do thee harm, 
And thou can’st not have a lodging here. 


Begone, begone, my Willy, my Billy! 
Begone, my love and my dear. 
O the wind is in the West, 
And the cuckoo’s in his nest, 
So thou can’st not have a lodging here. 


Begone, begone, my Willy, you silly; 
Begone, you fool, yet my dear. 
O the devil’s in the man, 
And he can not understan’ 
That he cannot have a lodging here.” 


"Two correspondents in Notes and Queries (First Series, v1, 75, 
153) recall fragments of this song, but with the opening “O go 
from the window.” In 1852 a correspondent recorded the story much 
as it was given to Baring-Gould (ibid., p. 227). 
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In 1855 a Liverpool correspondent gave in Notes and 
Queries the following traditional version:°* A collier’s 
wife makes an assignation expecting her husband to be 
in the pit that night. When the lover taps, she sings, 

The wind is in the west, 

And the cuckoo’s in his nest, 
And the coal-pit is to-morrow 

[Wife nursing] Uz, uz, uz, uz. 


The rapping continues. 


The wind and the rain 
Have driv’n him back again, 

And the coal-pit is tomorrow. 
Uz, uz, uz, uz. 


The lover is still obtuse, and she ends, 


And is the foo’ so fond, 
That he cannot understand 

That the coal-pit is tomorrow 
Uz, uz, uz, uz. 


Buchan records a version ®*® which accounts for the fact 
that the wind has driven the husband home. He is a sailor. 
A form that is essentially the same as Buchan’s is given 
by W. A. Barrett in English Folk-Songs (No. 26) as 
traditional. It begins: 

Go from my window, my love, my love, 
Go from my window, my dear; 

The wind is blowing high and the ship is lying by, 
So you cannot get a harb’ring here. 


Then follow three stanzas with the variations “ The 
wind’s in the West, and the cockle’s in his nest,” ‘“ The 


® First Series, xm, 498. 
Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland, u, 221; 
6 N. and Q., x11, 224. 


6 
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wind and the rain have brought you back again,” and 
“ The devil’s in the man that he will not understan’.” 

This theme of a wife’s warning a lover through a lullaby 
appears in ballads of Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway.*° The German versions printed by Erk and 
Irmer follow closely the story of the English ballad, but 
with the refrain “ Mein Mann ist zu Haus.” The first 
(No. 49) opens with the wife singing :** 


Et het geriept un het gefrorn, 

drum is min Moan nich ut-gefoahrn; 

min Moan is t’Hus, min Moan is t’Hus, 

min Moan, min Moan, min Moan is t’Hus! 

Un echloape du, min Kingeken, 

schloap du in goder Ruh, 

un duh die Oeglen tu! Widiwisch wisch wisch, 
widiwisch wisch wisch! un duh die Oeglen tu! 


The two remaining stanzas are essentially the same as the 
last two of the second version (No. 50), which I give in 
full: 

Der Liebhaber auf der Lauer. 


(Das Wieb singt: ) 
Wenn et regent, di wird et nass, 
d& fahrt min Man nich na de Stadt. 
Min Man is to Hus, min Man is to Hus, 
min Man, min Min, min Mianneken. 
Busse busse busse busse busse busse bei, 
Busse busse busse busse busse busse bei!— 
Min Man is, etc, 


“See Bolte, Die Singspiele der eng. Komédianten, p. 45, note. 
Bolte refers to Erk and Irmer, Die deutschen Volkslieder, 1, 6, Nos. 
49 and 50, and Berggreen, Folksange og Melodier, 5, No. 73, for the 
German; Berggreen, 11, 166, No. 28, for the Danish; ibid., 2, No. 
27 a-c, for the Norwegian; and Arwidsson, Svenska Fornsdnger, 3, 
155, No. 62, for the Swedish. He cites also “ eine tibereinstimmende 
Prosaerzéhlung” in Ruckard, Die lachende Schule, 1725 and 1736, 
No. 126. 

“ Die deutschen Volkslieder, Leipzig, 1843. 
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(Das Weib singt) 
Geht mir ’nmal den Dummerjahn! 
Der kann mir gir nich recht verstihn! 
Min Man is to Hus, etc. 

(Der Mann spricht: ) 
Weib! was singst’ denn da? 

(Das Weib singt: ) 
Kann ick nich singen, wat ick will! 
Die Géren schwiegen och gar nich still! 
Min Man is to Hus, etc. 


Of this intrigue ballad I have run across only a frag- 
ment in French and that quite recently in an unexpected 
ouarter. It is one of a number of “ chansonnettes” said 
to have been popular in New Orleans fifty years ago which 
Miss Lydia E. Frotscher has secured in that region and 
has kindly communicated to me: 


Qui frappe, qui cogne, 

Mon mari est ici, 

Il n’est point & la campagne, 

Comme il m’avait promis-mis-mis. 
Que dit -tu, ma femme? 

J’endort le petit, mon amie. [bis] 

If we disregard the use of a lullaby, the motive of a 
wife’s warning a lover of the presence of her husband 
occurs early and late ‘n French. It is a wife who is 
addressed in a song published by Raynaud from a manu- 
script belonging to the end of the thirteenth century : 

Ovrez moi Vuis, bele trés douce amie, 
Ovrez moi Vuis dou petit praelet. 

Si m/’aist Dieus, ce n’est pas cortoisie; 
Ovrez moi Vuis, bele trés douce amie. 
— Ralez vos en, vos n’i enterroiz mie, 
Car mes mariz, li jalous couz, i est. 

— Ovres moi Vuis, bele trés douce amie, 
Ovrez moi Vuis dou petit praelet. 


® Recueil de motets, 11, 106, from MS. 12786 of Bibl. Nat. Fran. 
See Jeanroy, Les Origines de la poésie lyrique en France, p. 143, 
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The popular refrain here may be much older than the 
rest of the song, and may have attached itself because of its 
long use in the more primitive type of song on the night 
visit. At any rate the basis of our intrigue ballad is here 
shown te have developed by the end of the thirteenth 
century. 

I have already mentioned the Norman “Chanson des 
oreillers” used in the peasant marriage. It is a pure 
dialogue chanted by two “voices.” In the first part a 
knight complains of the loss of his love and is directed to 
rap three times on the door of his lady. In the second part 
the knight demands, “ Belle, ouvrez votre porte, nouvelle 
mariée.” The wife cannot open for she is with her hus- 
band, but she bids the lover return in the early morning 
when her husband will be “a sa journée.” He replies 
that he and his horse suffer from the cold—though he 
brings the lady flowers from the “garden of the king.” 
The bride yields. The symbolism which Scheffler dis- 
cusses as underlying this little drama ®* is, I think, less 
obvious than its basis in an old song on the lover’s visit. 

Among the ballads of the folk dealing with the night 
visit, the form in which the woman is married would, as 
it seems to me, represent a late development. In so- 
phisticated literary treatments, however, such a form is to 
be expected. The courtly aube ordinarily portrays the 
lady as a wife. 


for a fragment of a Greek poem from Athenaeus in which a woman 
wakes her lover at dawn and begs him to leave before the husband’s 
return; and pp. 148-49, for a pure dialogue in Italian—from a 
fourteenth century manuscript—beginning “Lévati dalla porta” 
and containing a warning against the husband, who is asleep. 

© Franzésische Volksdichtung und Sage, 1, 181-83. Scheffler gives 
the song from Beaurepaire. See also p. 180. 
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Tue AUBE 


In medieval Germany, France, Provence, and Italy, 
hosts of tagelieder and aubes, both of the folksinger and 
of the courtly poet, celebrated the parting of lovers at 
dawn after a night passed together secretly. The con- 
ventions of the type are fairly definite. The songs vary, 
however, from simple forms in which the lovers, waked 
by the sun or the singing of birds, reluctantly part, to 
artificial forms in which a watcher on the walls, set to 
give warning, announces day, and the lovers enter into 
an elaborate complaint that the night is past or a debate 
as to whether the day is really at hand.®* 

The aube has left its impress on medieval English 
literature also, though apparently there was no such vogue 
of the type in England as on the Continent. Thus a 
short passage in the romance King Alisaunder not only 
refers to the parting at dawn but uses the imagery of 
nature met in great numbers of medieval aubes:® 

Mury hit is in sonne-risynge! 

The rose openith and unspryng; 
Weyes faireth, the clayes clyng; 

The maidens flourith, the foulis syng; 


Damosele makith mornyng, 
Whan hire leof makith pertyng! 


Chaucer has several times made use of the aube situa- 


“For the aube and its conventions see Schlaeger, Studien iiber das 
Tagelied; de Gruyter, Das deutsche Tagelied; Friinkel, Shakespeare 
und das Tagelied; Jeanroy, Les Origines de la poésie lyrique en 
France, pp. 61-101, 141-45; Gaston Paris, Journal des Savants, 
1892, pp. 161-67; Bédier, Revue des deuw Mondes, 1906, xxx1, 419- 
24; ete. 

®See Weber, Metrical Roraances, 1, 122 (ll. 2901-6). This ref- 
erence was given to me by Miss Emma F. Pope, 
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tion and conventions. In Troilus and Criseyde after the 
first night visit of Troilus, the dawn is thus described: 
the cok, comune astrologer, 

Gan on his brest to bete, and after crowe, 

And Lucifer, the dayes messager, 

Gan for to ryse, and out hir bemes throwe. 
Then follows Criseyde’s warning to Troilus, “tyme it is 
to ryse, and hennes go,” and a long complaint by the lovers 
in turn, against the passing of the night and the coming 
of the day. On the second visit, which is more briefly 
treated, the lovers at the sign of approaching dawn rail 
against day, 

Calling it traytour, envyous, and worse, 

And bitterly the dayes light they curse.” 
In the “‘Compleynt of Mars,” again, at dawn on St. Val- 
entine’s Day “a foul” is heard announcing day to lovers 
“that lye in any drede,” and singing of the visit of Mars 
to Venus, of the coming of Phoebus, and of the elaborate 
complaint made by Mars. The “Compleynt of Mars” 
seems to me a more typical aube than the early French 
poem beginning “ Un petit devant le jor.” ® 

A vogue of the aube in medieval popular song, of Scot- 

land at least, is reasonably to be inferred from a number 
of titles preserved. The tune “Joly lemman dawis it not 
day” is recorded in Colkelbie Sow,®* probably written 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. This song can 
hardly have been other than an aube, and the interrogative 
form with the address to the lady suggests the conventional 
debate. Not a question but an announcement of dawn 


* Book ut, Il. 1415-1533 and 1695-1712. Pointed out by Padel- 
ford, Cambridge Hist. Eng. Lit., 1, 444. 

“See Bartsch, Altfransisische Romanzen wnd Pastourcilen, No. 38. 

“Laing, Harly Popular Poetry of Scotland, 1, 193. 
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forms the title either of a single song variously recorded 
or of a number of closely related songs. In Dunbar’s 
“ Merchantis of Edinburgh ” it is said, 


Your commone menstrallis hes no tone, 
But “ Now the day dawis” and “ Into Joun,” 


and Douglas’ prologue to the thirteenth book of his trans- 
lation of the Aeneid contains the line, “ As menstralis 
playng, The joly day now dawis.” A refrain in an 
English manuscript of about 1500 seems to preserve a 
fragment of a popular aube: °° 

This day day dawes 

this gentill day day dawes 


this gentill day dawes 
& I must home gone. 


Probably in the popular repertoire of Great Britain the 
aube was a favorite type, represented by many individual 
songs that varied but showed a close kinship. 

In the case of “ Now the day dawis” as of “Go from 
my window ” our earliest clue to the form which the theme 
took in popular song is found in a Scotch moralization 
from the Gude and Godlie Ballatis.7° In the first stanza, 
which is distinguished from the rest by its more lyrical 
quality, there is clearly an effort to match the phrase- 
ology of the aube: 

Hay now the day dallis, 

Now Christ on vs callis, 

Now welth on our wallis 

Apperis anone: 

Now the Word oi God Regnes: 

Quhilk is King of all Kingis, 

Now Christis flock singis, 
The nycht is neir gone. 


See Fliigel, Newenglisches Lesebuch, pp. 159-60, 444; from Brit. 
Mus. Add. ms. 5465. 
Ed. Mitchell, Scottish Text Society, pp. 192-95. 
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We have here the announcement of dawn, the chorus of 
birds as represented by “ Christis flock,” and the appear- 
ance of a watcher on the walls, This last is a courtly 
touch which so far as I know is found nowhere else in 
the literature of Great Briatin. We may be fairly cer- 
tain, however, that in the lines “ Now welth on our wallis 
Apperis anone” the moralizer was following a formula 
already established in popular song. 

This moralization is the more interesting when set by 
the side of a later adaptation of the aube found in the 
opening stanza of one of Montgomery’s poems: 74 

Hay! nou the day dauis; 

The jolie Cok crauis; 

Nou shroudis the shauis, 
Throu Natur anone. 

The thissell-cok cryis 

On louers vha lyis. 


Non skaillis the skyis: 
‘The nicht is neir gone. 


In spite of the very close correspondence of the two 
stanzas in form, they may have had different originals. 
Montgomerv’s aube in the absence of the watcher seems 
to belong to a simpler tradition. 

There are in later literature a number of references 
to the tune “ Now the cay dawes” and some apparent 
echoes of the song. In many cases if the expression is a 
reflection of the aube the original meaning has faded out 
with the passage of time. “ Now the day dawes” evi- 
dently developed into a hunt’s-up or general morning 
song. 7? 


™ Poems of Montgomerie, ed. Cranstoun, Scottish Text Society, pp. 
193-94, 371-72. 

™There may be an allusion to the song in the sixteenth century 
“Tayis Bank” (Laing, Harly Popular Poetry of Scotland, 1, 171): 
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Conversely, the hunt’s-up, originally a hunting song, 
became in some of its forms a general serenade and was 
turned to a warning of lovers. The office of the human 
watcher seems to be reflected here. Ritson quotes the 
song : 

The hunt is up, 

The hunt is up, 
And now it is almost day; 

And he that’s in bed with another man’s wife, 
It’s time to get him away.” 


Among the many Elizabethan references to hunt’s-up as 
a serenade or morning song, several clearly show its use 


The nythingall woik of hir nest 
Singing the day vpdawis. 


The Strachlach ms. (1627) contains an air entitled “ The day dawis.” 
Adamson, The Muses Threnodie (1638), pp. 65, 67, refers four times 
to “Hey the day now dawnes,” speaking of it as a celebrated song 
used by boatmen and others to awaken companions. “ The Life and 
Death of the Piper of Kilbarchan” in Watson’s Collection of Scots 
Poems (1706), p. 32, has the lines, 


Now who shall play, the day it daws? 
Or hunt up, when the Cock he craws? 


Burns wrote his “ Scots wha hae” and “ Landlady, count the lawin, 
The day is near the dawin” to the tune “ Hey, tutti taitie, or Hey 
now the day dawes,” and a tradition speaks of the tune as used at 
Bannockburn (see Dick, Songs of Burns, pp. 431, 448-51). ‘‘ Bride- 
kirk’s Hunting,” printed by Gray in his edition of Carliell’s De- 
serving Favourite, p. 174, has the refrain: 


The Cock’s at the crawing, 
The day’s at the dawning, 

The Cock’s at crawing, 
We’re o’er long here. 


"Ancient Songs and Ballads, ed. Hazlitt, p. Ixvii. Ritson does 
not indicate his source, but Chappell, Old English Popular Music 
(1893), 1, 87, refers this version to the New Academy of Comple- 
ments, 1649, and Merry Drollery Complete, 1661. 
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as a warning to lovers to part. Cotgrave, under resveil, 
makes hunt’s-up synonymous with a morning song for a 
new married wife. In Barnfield’s Affectionate Shepherd 
a maiden promises that each day at dawn “ Siluanus 
Chappel-Clarkes” shall chant her love a lay and play 
him hunt’s-up to rouse him in her bower. At the end of 
the aube embedded in Romeo and Juliet (11, 5) Juliet 
says of the lark’s song, 


arm from arm that voice doth us affray, 
Hunting thee hence with hunt’s-up to the day.™ 


Shakspere’s aube is too familiar to call for quotation 
or analysis. Like that of Montgomery, it is simple in its 
conventions. No appointed watcher warns the lovers, but 
the lark as “herald of the morn.” Of Juliet’s effort to 


“See Chappell, 1, 86-89, for these and other references to hunt’s- 
up. Padelford, Cambridge Hist. Eng. Lit., m1, 444, connects with 
the aube tradition the little song from Harleian Ms. 2252 beginning 
“ Mornyng, mornyng.” Coverdale’s “ Wake up, wake up, ye Christen 
men” is apparently based on a German moralization of the aube of 
the watcher type (Herford, Studies in the Literary Relations of Bng- 
land and Germany, p. 15). A moral ballad “a Ryse and wake,” 
which was entered on the Stationers’ Register in 1557, is preserved 
in Ashmole ms. 48, ed. Wright, Songs and Ballads :(Roxburghe 
Club), No. 52 (cf. Rollins, Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxtv, 346). Similar 
are Nos. 30 and 33 in the same collection—“Awak, all fethfull harttes, 
awake” and “ Awak, ryci men, for shame, and here.” Other early 
entries on the Register are “ Awake awake o thow man mortall,” 
Sept. 4, 1564, and “ awake out of your slumbre, ” 1568-9 (Transcript, 
I, 74, 262, 382). See Wyt and Science (Shakespeare Society), pp. 
89-92, and Collier, Stationers’ Register (Shakespeare Society), 1, 
186-87, for a song of the type. In Shirburn Ballads, ed. Clark, No. 
XLIv, there is a ballad entitled “ Rise up, my darling,” intended for 
the bridal morn, which introduces dawn, the crowing of the cock, 
and the singing of birds. It is sung to the tune of “The Bride’s 
Goodmorrow, ” found in Rowburghe Ballads, 1, 62-64. The morning 
serenade is represented also in a moralized ballad (Shirburn Ballads, 
No. XLuII) sung to the tune “ Awake, awake, O England.” 
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delay the separation by declaring the song that of the 
nightingale instead of the lark, Gaston Paris has said: 
“ C’est probablement dans quelque ballade imitée du fran- 
cais que Shakespeare aura trouvé ce motif, qu’il a immor- 
talisé ; la forme qu’il en offre parait méme plus ancienne 
et plus compléte que celles que nous avons conservées: 
au lieu de donner simplement un démenti 4 l’alouette, 
Juliette essaye de se persuader que son chant matinal 
est le chant nocturne du rossignol, et tel doit bien avoir 
été le théme primitif.” 7° The conventions of Shakspere’s 
dialogue were no doubt derived ultimately from the 
French,’* for the medieval English lyric seems to have 
come chiefly from French sources. But Shakspere prob- 
ably found in English song all of the details that he used. 
The coming of dawn, the song of birds, the grief of the 
lovers we have already seen in English poetry. Romeo’s 


I'll say yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 
Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow 


“ Journal des Savants, 1892, p. 163. Several writers had already 
called attention to the aube features of Romeo and Juliet. Victor 
Smith, Romania, vu, 57, says that Shakspere’s passage “ avait un 
précédent dans une vieille chanson francais of l’amant nocturne dit 
& son amie que vient de frapper le chant de l’alouette, 


Il n’est mie jours, 
Saverouze au cors gent: 
Si ment, amours, 
L’alowette nos ment.” 


"To see how closely Shakspere’s conventions correspond to those 
of the French aube, it is necessary only to read Gaston Paris’s an- 
alysis of the aube, loc. cit., pp. 162-63. See also Jeanroy, Les Ori- 
gimes de la poésie lyrique en France, pp. 68-69; and Raynaud, Recueil 
de Motets, 11, 4-5, for the refrains “ Est it jors? ” and “ L’abe c’apeirt 
au jor.” De Gruyter, Das deutsche Tagelied, pp. 28-29, calls atten- 
tion to the use of allusions to dawn in the minnesingers; see pp. 
57-59 and 101-2 for later songs. Friinkel in Shakespeare und das 
Tagelied tries to trace Shakspere’s details to German songs. 
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is paralleled *7 in the traditional English aube “ The Grey 
Cock ” (Child, No. 248), 


The lassie thought it day when she sent her love away, 
And it was but a blink of the moon. 


Although the theme of the lark and the nightingale as 
found in Romeo and Juliet cannot be traced in England, 
the nightingale was a favorite in the popular love lyric 
of England before Shakspere’s day, and medieval songs 
on the nightingale survive showing a poetic beauty and a 
delicacy of fancy which make it easy to believe that the 
English folk might also have possessed the original of 
Shakspere’s aube.?* Again in the parting of the lovers in 


™ Jeanroy (p. 69, n. 2) cites the motive from so remote a quarter 
as an ancient Chinese source. Wood-Martin, Traces of the Elder 
Faiths of Ireland, 01, 34, gives a traveler’s account (about 1830) of 
a wedding in Ireland at which a marriage song was eung by a 
chorus—literally translated: 


It is not day, nor yet day, 

It is not day, nor yet morning; 
It is not day, nor yet day, 

For the moon is shining brightly. 


™See Furnivall, Laneham’s Letter, pp. cxxviii, cxxxi (and also 
Anglia, xu, 262-65) for two songs from Royal Ms. Appendix 58, 
“The lytyll prety nyghtyne gale” and “By a bancke as I lay.” 
Both are mentioned by Moros of The Longer thou Livest in his med- 
ley of popular songs. “By a bancke as I lay” is included in 
Laneham’s list of Captain Cox’s popular songs, and is said to have 
been a favorite earlier with Henry VIII (Furnivall, cxxxi-cxxxii). 

Among the popular tunes to which the Bishop of Ossory adapted 
religious songs in the middle of the fourteenth century (see 1 NW. 
and Q., 11, 385) one which was used twice is 


Do. Do. nightyngale syng ful myrie 
Shal y nevre for zyn love lengre karie. 
(See also in the same list “Hey how ze chevaldoures woke al 


nyght.”) See Marsh, “The Flower and the Leaf,” Modern Philology, 
tv, 40-43, for the prevalence of the nightingale in love poetry. 
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Trotlus and Cressida (1v, 2) Shakspere has echoed the 
conventions of the aube. The “busy day” is “ wak’d by 
the lark,” and the lovers cry out on the swiftness of the 
night. The motive is not developed, however. 

In a lyric “Break of Day,” apparently written by 
Donne but popular in the song books of the early seven- 
teenth century, the aube conventions form the point of 
departure for a characteristic development of courtly 


wit: 7 
Stay, O sweet, and do not rise; 
The light that shines comes from thine eyes; 
The day breaks not, it is my heart, 
Because that you and I must part. 
Stay, or else my joys will die 
And perish in their infancy. 


The conceits of the metaphysical poet overshadow the 
conventions of the type. 


Tue TrapiTionaL Eneiisn AvuBE 


Only one English aube has come down in tradition. It 
survives in several versions and has been confused with 
other motives in a number of traditional ballads, but the 
nucleus shows little variation. A girl commands the cock 
to crow at daybreak, and promises him a reward. But 
the cock crows too soon, so that the lover is sent away 


™ Muses Library, 1, 22. In 1612 the lyric appeared in Gibbons’ 
First Set of Madrigals and in Dowland’s Pilgrim’s Solace, in the 
last with an additional stanza. It was used as the opening of some 
versions of Donne’s related lyric, “’Tis true ’tis day. What though 
it be?” See Fellowes, English Madrigal Verse, pp. 99, 263, 395, 443, 
616-17. A parting song without the conventional features of the 
aube except in the refrain “ For now the morning draweth near ” 
or “now day is near,” is found in the opening song of Attey’s 
First Book of Airs, 1622. “Open the door, who’s there within ” 
in Peerson’s Private Music, 1620, is a song of the lover’s plea for 
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before dawn.®® This song I believe to be as old at least as 
the middle of the fifteenth century, for one of the dances 
mentioned in Colkelbie Sow ** has the title “Cok craw 
thou quhill day.” There is no reason to doubt that this 
line represents the girl’s command to the cock to warn 
the lover in time but not to disturb him too soon. The 
corresponding line in modern versions is “ And craw whan 
it is day,” §* “ But crow not until it be day,” ®* “ Don’t 
you crow till ’tis almost day,” ** ete. Perhaps another 
early echo of the song is found in a manuscript medley 
written in a song book of 1530, beginning, “ Behold & see 
how byrds dothe fly coke crow mydey pype mery,” *° ete. 

At any rate from the end of the eighteenth century on, 
several versions of songs and ballads have been collected 
in folk-lore of which the following is the basis: 

Fly up, fly up, my bonny bonny cock, 
But crow not until it be day; 


And your breast shall be made of the burnish’d gold, 
And your wings of the silver grey. 


entrance, sophisticated like Donne’s lyric, but with the conventional 
phrase of the opening repeated in “I dare not ope the door,” and 
with a closing line “Therefore depart, you shall not kiss me.” 
Campion’s treatment of the motive, “Shall I come, sweet love, to 
thee, When the evening beams are set?” closes with a reference 
to the lover’s freezing without but has even less of the conventional 
phraseology. See Fellowes, op. cit., pp. 158, 305, 357. 

In one of Meleager’s “ Epigrams ” of the aube type the cock is 
the watcher and wakes the lovers too soon (Friinkel, Shakespeare 
und das Tagelied, p. 44, n. 4). See de Gruyter, Das deutsche Tage- 
lied, p. 143 and note, for a Slavic poem in which the lover gives the 
cock wheat that it may not crow too soon, and for a reference to a 
similar Hungarian folk song. 

“Laing, Harly Popular Poetry of Scotland, 1, 193. 

@ Herd’a. See Child, No. 248. 

1 N. and Q., xu, 227. 

“Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, p. 
128. 

See Anglia, xm, 596, n, 3. 
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But the cock he proved false, and very very false, 
For he crow’d full an hour too soon; 
The lassie thought it day, 
And she sent her love away, 
When ’twas only the glimpse of the moon. 


This version, contributed to Notes and Queries ®* in 1852 
by a correspondent who remembered it from about 1787, 
I should regard as the purest form left, largely on ac- 
count of the perfection of its language. In lilt and in 
logic it is superior to all the other versions. 

This aube is best known in the form printed by Herd 
in Ancient and Modern Scots Songs as “The Grey 
Cock.” §* In the edition of 1769 the song consisted of 
four stanzas: 


“O saw ye my father? or saw ye my mother? 
Or saw ye my true-love John?” 

“T saw not your father, I saw not your mother, 
But I saw your true-love John.” 


Up Johny rose, and to the door he goes, 
And gently tirléd the pin; 


® First Series, v1, 227. See also Sixth Series, xm, 224. 

** See Child, No. 248. Child discusses English variants of the song 
and refers to related foreign songs. I have had to quote the stanzas 
on the authority of Child and from the second form of Herd as 
given by Child. Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Time, p. 731, 
gives a variant of Herd’s early form in five stanzas from the second 
edition of Vocal Music or the Songster’s Companion, m1, 36 (first 
edition in 1770, second in 1772), and refers to various contempor- 
aneous appearances of the words and the air in London. Unaware 
of the 1769 edition of Herd, Chappell considered the tune and words 
English. The air was published in Edinburgh in Stewart’s Collection 
of Scots Songs, 1772 (Glen, Early Scottish Melodies, pp. 54-65). 
Child, quoting Chappell in part, does not take up the problem of the 
relation of the various versions and airs in the earliest collections. 
Possibly the song appeared in some printed form earlier than any 
so far noted, but the other versions cited here make it clear that it 
was an old traditional song not greatly modified. 
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The lassie taking tent unto the door she went, 
And she opend and let him in. 

“ Flee, flee up, my bonny grey cock, 
And craw whan it is day; 


Your neck shall be like the bonny beaten gold, 
And your wings of the silver grey.” 


The cock prov’d false, and untrue he was, 
For he crew an hour oer soon; 

The lassie thought it day when she sent her love away, 
And it was but a blink of the moon. 


In the edition of 1776 Herd enlarged this version by 
three stanzas. Two of them are in keeping with the rest. 
The “surly auld carl” of the third may have crept in 
from some related ballad on the night visit; he is at least 
not sufficiently explained as the ballad stands. 

In 1916 Mr. Cecil Sharp collected at Hot Springs, 
North Carolina, a version of “The Grey Cock ” ** that 
is extremely corrupt but clearly corresponds in part to 
Herd’s first version. After a garbled chanson d’aventure 
opening *° and a reference to the father and mother, 
Johuny “ dingles at the ring ” and is admitted: 


She says: O you feathered fowls, you pretty feathered fowls, 
Don’t you crow till ’tis almost day, 


® English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, pp. 128-29. 


* All on one summer’s evening when the fever were a-dawning 
I heard a fair maid make a mourn. 


Such an opening was used by old singers with almost any theme of 
song or ballad, but that a long standing tradition is represented in 
its use with “The Grey Cock” is indicated by the fact that “ Wil- 
lie’s Fatal Visit” (Child, No. 255) opens with stanzas from a form 
of “The Grey Cock” which begins, 


’Twas on an evening fair I went to take the air, 
I heard a maid making her moan. 


There is at least no possibility of borrowing in this case. 
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And your comb it shall be of the pure ivory 

And your wings of the bright silveree (or silver grey). 

But him a-being young, he crowed very soon, 

He crowed two long hours before day; 

And she sent her love away, for she thought ’twas almost day, 
And ’twas all by the light of the moon. 


Two stanzas are added in which the girl asks her lover 
when he will return and receives the reply, 
When the seventh moon is done and passed and shines on 


yonder lea, 
And you know that will never be. 


Then she laments her trust in one who has proved false. 

The opening pair of stanzas in “ The Grey Cock” fol- 
low, corruptly, the conventions of the “ Open the door” 
type of song. There are references to the father and 
mother; the lover comes and seeks admittance; the girl 
lets him in. The next pair of stanzas depict the warning 
of the cock and the lover’s departure. If the close of the 
North Carolina version is a genuine relic of antiquity, 
as the formula of ‘mpossibilities suggests, the song may 
have contained two final stanzas giving the girl’s com- 
plaint in some form. — 

In a ballad printed by Joseph Robertson in 1830 (Child, 
No. 43) showing a confusion of the aube with the motive of 
“ Broomfield Hill,” the complaint is added to the stanzas 
of “ The Grey Cock” which tell of the command to the 
cock and of his betrayal of the trust: 

If I had him but agen, she says, 
O if I but had him agen 


The best grey cock that ever crew at morn 
Should never bereave me o’s charm. 


The impossibility of the lover’s return in Sharp’s ver- 
sion may be reminiscent of the ghostly or the supernatural 
lover. A confusion of ballads on the ghostly visitant with 

7? 
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a ballad developed out of the aube tradition would be very 
natural, especially since the crowing of the cock was the 
signal of departure for ghosts as well as lovers. In a 
ballad printed by Joyce ®° it is the lady who has returned 
from the grave and, wishing to remain with her lover as 
long as possible, uses substantiaily the stanza of address to 
the cock found in “ The Grey Cock.” She promises him 
a comb of gold and wings of silver if he will not crow be- 
fore day. The phraseology in the early part of “ Sweet 
William’s Ghost ” (Child, No. 77) shows again a confu- 
sion of the night visit in “ The Grey Cock ” with the mo- 
tive of the ghostly lover. There is no command to the 
cock, but his crowing warns the ghost. In Motherwell’s 
version : 
“The cocks they are crowing, Marjory,” he says, 
“The cocks they are crawing again; 


It’s time the deid should part the quick, 
Marjorie, I must be gane.” ™ 


The fondness of the ballad singer for the supernatural 
may have made him cast the theme of the lover’s secret 
visit in the mold of his ghost ballad after the custom of 
the night visit had lost its meaning. 

The utmost confusion of these motives is found in 
“ Willie’s Fatal Visit” (Child, No. 255). The first half 
of it, says Child, is a medley of “ Sweet William’s Ghost,” 
“Clerk Saunders,” and “ The Grey Cock,” and he pro- 
ceeds to parcel it out to these ballads, adding that stanza 
13 comes from “ Clyde’s Water” and that 15-17, “ wher- 
ever they came from, are too good for the setting.” But 


* Old Irish Folk Music and Songs (1909), p. 219. 

"See also No. 77 A, stanza 14; F, 7; G, 3. The first and last 
mention two cocks of different colors. See Cromek, Nithsdale and 
Galloway Songs, p. 94, for a refrain “O dinna leave me, lad, till our 
twa cocks craw” introduced into “The Bridal Sark.” 
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“Sweet William’s Ghost” had been contaminated by 
“Clerk Saunders” (No. 77, B and F), and it is not 
surprising to find them both confused with “The Grey 
Cock” in this ballad. The motive of the lover’s night 
visit and of the ghost’s visit are crudely neglected, how- 
ever, in “ Willie’s Fatal Visit,” and the modern balladist, 
to explain the tragedy of the cock’s waking the lovers while 
the moon was still shining, has attached an ending drawn 
from some ballad or superstition of the type that motived 
“Tam o’ Shanter.” Without doubt the combination is rel- 
atively modern, and Buchan, who is our sole authority 
for the ballad, may have tampered with it, but the result 
is probably in the main the product of the folk singer. 
Jeanroy argues, very naturally, that the more primitive 
type of aube is that in which the matins of birds inci- 
dentally wake the lovers.°? Of this type are the English 
aubes, as I have said, with the exception of the moralized 
form in the Gude and Godlie Ballatis. In Troilus and 
Criseyde the cock is the herald of djy; in Montgomery’s 
poem, the cock and the thrush; in Romeo and Juliet, tne 


lark. 
“ Methinks I hear the thresel-cock, 
Methinks I hear the jaye,” 


* Les Origines de la poésie lyrique en France, pp. 66-70. See also 
Gaston Paris, Journal des Savants, 1892, pp. 161-64, and for German 
songs using birds incidentally, de Gruyter, Das deutsche Tagelied, 
pp. 29, 30, 102-3. Jeanroy and Gaston Paris (pp. 165-167) see a 
natural development from the watcher independent of the lovers, who 
simply wakes them when in the pursuit of his duty he sounds his 
“ reveille,” to one who is their accomplice, and finally to a faithful 
companion of the lover who takes the role of watcher. It is a 
question, I think, whether this faithful companion may not belong 
to an older and more primitive tradition than the watcher on the 
walls of the feudal castle, and represent the lover’s friend and accom- 
plice in the folk custom of the night visit. 
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says the lover of “ Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard” 
(Child, No. 81), where an aube situation occurs. But 
the cock that crows too soon in the folk aube of England 
is not incidental. He is an appointed watcher, and ap- 
parently belongs to the lady’s chamber. 

The conception of a household bird that is a watcher 
in one form or another, whether as ally of the lovers or as 
guardian of the family honor, is at least as old in Eng- 
land as Gesta Romanorum and is found running through 
a large number of traditional ballads. In Gesta Roman- 
orum * the story is told of the three cocks belonging to 
the household of a knight whose wife one night admits a 
lover in her husband’s absence. The first cock crows in 
a way which the maid servant interprets to the mistress 
as meaning, “thow dost thin husbonde wronge ”—and 
his neck is wrung. The second, equally hardy, meets the 
same fate. The third learns wisdom and is saved. The 
rhyming English lines which interpret the “ songs ” of the 
cocks in this tale may be ascribed with little hesitation to 
popular song or ballad. ; 

In the traditional ballad the idea of a bird as an ap- 
pointed watcher comes out in Buchan’s version of “ Willie 
and Lady Maisry” (Child, No. 70), where the father, 
roused from his sleep by the coming of the lover, asks 
why his house cock has not crowed. Later the house cock 
is made the equivalent of the son. There is some confu- 
sion here, and possibly a reflection of an older ballad or 
another form. In “ The Bonny Birdy” (Child, No. 82) 
the bird of the lady’s chamber reveals to the husband the 
night visit of a lover. Ramsay has printed in Tea Table 
Miscellany ** a pure dialogue between a husband and 


“Ed. Herrtage, E. E. T. S., pp. 174-77. 
“tr, 50-51. 
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a parrot in which the parrot betrays the presence of a 
lover with the wife. In “ Young Hunting” (No. 68) a 
lady during a night visit kills a lover who is about to 
desert her. She attempts in vain to bribe her bird to 
come down to her hand—in different versions a parrot, 
magpie, popinjay, or simply a “ bonny bird ”—and is be- 
trayed. The motive of bribing a parrot is added to several 
versions of “ Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight ” (No. 4 C, 
D, E, F). The conception of the parrot as the watcher 
seems to be merely a modern attempt to explain the super- 
natural bird with the power of speech, just as the promise 
of a golden cage in a number of these ballads is an effort 
to rationalize the promise of splendid plumage in “ The 
Grey Cock.” In “The Gay Goshawk” the bird is mes- 
senger and ally of the lovers.®*® 

The cock is the “ bonny bird” of the lady’s chamber in 
a lyric from a manuscript ** of about: 1450: 


I haue a gentil cook 
crowyt me day, 

He doth me rysyn erly 
my matyins for to say. 


& euery ny3t he perchit hym 
in myn ladyis chaumbyr. 


The elegance of this cock, with his comb of coral, his tail 
of jet, his legs of azure, his spurs of silver white, is like 
that of Chaucer’s “ gentil cok” Chauntecleer.°* To the 
same tradition belong the breast of burnished gold and the 


* Child, No. 96. See Child’s remarks on birds as posts in ballads, 
and Napier, “Old Ballad Folk-Lore,” Folk-Lore Record, 11, 107-9, for 
other instances. 

Sloane 2593. See Cambridge Hist. Eng. Lit., u, 444-45. Padel- 
ford conjectures from its form that this song is of considerable 
antiquity. 

*“ Nonne Preestes Tale,” ll. 39-44. 
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wings of silver gray promised the Grey Cock as a reward 
for faithfulness to the lovers.** 


GENERAL PROBLEMS 


Many questions of a general character naturally arise 
in regard to this whole body of song, but an attempt to 
answer them leads into conclusions highly conjectural. I 
can only offer a few suggestions. 

Originally the custom which allowed a youth secret 
access to his lady by night was probably, as I have already 
said, celebrated in many distinct songs of various forms. 
The most widespread or popular of these might be ex- 
pected to live on after similar pieces had largely died out 
through the decadence of the custom, and to be preserved 
partly through their absorption into forms with a nar- 
rative or dramatic appeal. One of the interesting prob- 


*A volume could be written on the cock in religion and especially 
in connection with the household. The ancient comos dressed at 
times as cocks (Flickinger, The Greek Theater and its Drama, p. 38). 
Cock dances are represented on Greek vases (Dieterich, Pulcinella, 
pp. 237 ff.), and traces of similar customs are found in modern 
mummers’ plays (Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Magazine, x1, 33) and children’s games (Gomme, Traditional Games, 
I, 72-74). The cock was indispensable at Shrovetide and figured in 
other festivals (Studies in Philology, xv, 39; Folk-Lore, xiv, 186; 
4 N. and Q., xm, 464-65). He represented the corn spirit (Frazer, 
Spirits of Corn, 11, 276-78). In both ancient and modern times he 
was sacrificed for health (4 N. and Q., 11, 505-6; Folk-Lore, x11, 56) 
and omens were taken from him (4 N. and Q., m1, 130-31, 432. See 
index to The Golden Bough). In general his function was protective 
(1 N. and Q., m1, 404; Folk-Lore, x, 262-63; 10 N and Q., 1x, 486). 
He was significant in marriage (Blakeborough, Yorkshire Wit, p. 93; 
Romania, 1x, 554). Apparently he was the guardian of the home 
and at a later period of its morality (3 N. and Q., xm, 478; Grimm, 
Teutonic Mythology, trans. Stallybrass, pp. 670-71, 1485). To extend 
these references see Folk-Lore or Revue des traditions populaires, 


passim. 
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lems connected with the surviving English songs of the 
night visit is the probable nature of the medieval songs 
from which they were derived. 

The most consistent element in the group of songs and 
ballads in which the “ Open the door” motive appears is 
a dialogue of two stanzas, the first containing the lover’s 
plea to be admitted and his complaint of the weather, the 
second containing the girl’s warning of the presence of 
her parents and her conventional refusal to let him in. I 
judge that these stanzas represent an early lyric nucleus 
which with slight modification has found its way into 
various types of song where the appropriate situation oc- 
curs. That the germinal song developed early is indicated 
by the use of the dialogue, with almost the same form 
and wording, among the folk in remote parts of France and 
Great Britain, at different periods and in different types 
of literature. In the same way the popular English aube, 
of the cock that proved false, seems to have developed 
around a lyrie core of two stanzas, one giving the com- 
mand to the cock, the other telling of his betrayal of the 
trust. Both these hypothetical lyries belong to a type of 
song prevalent in the middle ages, and in keeping with the 
lyric expression of folk emotion and experience to be found 
in countries like Italy and Ireland, where ballads have 
had only a secondary vogue. 

Possibly both these songs were dance carols. They 
might well have been sung by a foresinger and chorus, or 
better by two choruses of dancers. The one on the coming 
of the lover is a wooing dialogue appropriate to dance, and 
its use as a favorite dance carol would readily explain its 
spread over France and England and the persistence of 
its kernel in so many settings. Dramatic in form, it would 
easily find its way into the dramatic games of the folk at 
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a time when such songs flourished at folk weddings, and 
song dramas represented the play of youths and maidens— 
before folk games weathered into singing games of chil- 
dren. This suggestion of an origin in dance carols ac- 
cords with the results of most students of folk song, who 
have been led to the conclusion that among primitive folk 
the great number of popular songs are connected with the 
dance. 

A further problem is that of the development of the 
ballads using the conventional formula of the night visit. 
Coincidences of language in the modern forms of tradi- 
tional ballads are evidently due in most cases to an ex- 
tensive borrowing from each other and to the singer’s ten- 
dency in picturing similar situations to drop into the same 
formulas of expression. Such modification is clear enough 
in the tragic ballads cited from Child. In the case of 
“ Clerk Saunders ” the “ Cpen the door ” convention does 
not appear in our earliest form, but has apparently crept 
in later under the influence of other songs. On the other 
hand, the song “ Let me in this ae night” collected by 
Herd is an example of what seem to me forms little 
leveled down by tradition. In both France and England 
ballads on the night visit which use the conventional lines 
have a variety of openings and endings. Some, moreover, 
show only the slightest narrative element added to the 
kernel; others represent a considerable expansion. Pos- 
sibly the process has not been altogether one of the survi- 
val of the fittest by which the favored lines came to sup- 
plant all rivals in ballads picturing the night visit. Per- 
haps at a period when the practice furnished a stock theme 
for popular song, the folk minstrel frequently chose the 
familiar lyric as a point of departure for the weavings of 
his fancy. 
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Only in the vaguest way is it possible to suggest the 
period at which the ballads of the lover’s secret visit ori- 
ginated. The custom belongs undoubtedly to a social life 
essentially tribal. The lyric which I have regarded as 
representing the original nucleus of the “ Open the door ” 
motive in English song probably arose while the custom 
was in full swing but not in its most primitive stage. The 
home, mother and father, doors, windows appear freely in 
the picture. On the other hand, the group of songs and 
ballads studied here, taken together, seem clearly to il- 
lustrate aspects of medieval social life in a transitional 
stage—aspects of which society was becoming at least very 
conscious. In “ Glasgerion ” the custom of the night visit 
is apparently taken for granted even in the court,®® but a 
more formal organization of society is suggested by the 
disgrace of the lady because she is visited by a churl’s son 
who passes himself off as the highborn lover at the clan- 
destine meeting. “'Clerk Saunders,” “ Willie and Lady 
Maisry,” and “ The Bent sae Brown” show the tradition 
of the young lover’s freedom to visit his lady by night as 
coming into sharp conflict with a conception of family 
honor which represents a newer social ideal. The tradi- 
tional ballads seem to me to reflect the final stages of the 
custom of the night visit among the upper classes. 

Nothing that has been said contributes definitely to- 
wards solving the general problems of the origin and re- 
lation of the forms of medieval song. Even if it were 
proved that the similar English songs with the lover’s plea 
“Open the door” went back to a single brief medieval 


See Wright, History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments, pp. 
261-62, 273-75, for passages from medieval romances and fabliaux 
which show that men had access to the bed-chambers of ladies, where 
they conducted themselves with easy familiarity. 
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lyric used as a dance carol, there would still be no evidence 
here against an extensive parallel development of nar- 
rative songs on the night visit or against the use of these 
ballads as an accompaniment to the dance. Yet to my 
mind we have in the group of diverse but closely related 
modern songs studied suggestions of a more tangible sort 
than are usually found as to the origin and transmission 
of folk song. <A fairly constant factor in them, lyric rather 
than narrative in emphasis, suggests origin in a lyric, 
probably a carol, describing a phase of primitive wooing. 
But there is no evidence that a popular song could 
be a static thing in tradition or survive for centuries in 
an essentially primitive form. In the course of transmis- 
sion modification must have been constant, and the em- 
phasis seems to have shifted to the narrative side in a 
variety of ways. Indications are that by expansion bal- 
lads freely grew out of a lyric nucleus. Moreover, during 
the modern period of several cexturies—though this may 
be discounted as a period of decay—wherever there was 
an appropriate occasion for using the epic formulas of the 
night visit, the folk singer has clearly carried lines or even 
stanzas from one song or set of songs to another. It has 
already been pointed out that the coloring and phrase- 
ology of the night visit have been preserved even when the 
motive was used merely as the basis of an intrigue ballad. 
“ Willie’s Fatal Visit” illustrates the case of a modern 
ballad composer or compiler’s giving the situation of the 
night visit an entirely new motivation while retaining 
what may have been the lines of a medieval lyric celebrat- 
ing an aspect of primitive social life. 


Crartes Reap BasKERVILL. 
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XXVIII.—THE STORY OF GEBIR 


Walter Savage Landor’s professions, found everywhere 
in his letters, that he is writing for the few, and his rather 
studied contempt of the aura popularis' are best illustrated 
by his epic poem, Gebir, first published in 1798. For this 
extraordinary poem the guests are, indeed, few and select. 
Southey’s admiration for the epic was unbounded; Lamb 
refers to its creator as “ Gebir Landor”;* and Shelley 
read and re-read the poem.* Yet so unknown was Gebir 
to the general reader that De Quincey remarked that Gebir 
had “the sublime distinction, for some time, of having 
enjoyed only two readers, Southey and myself.” * And 
Miss Seward wrote Todd, the editor of Spenser and Milton, 
that Gebir was “the most unintelligible fustian that ever 
bore the name of an epic poem.” ® 

This unpopularity was due primarily to Landor’s ob- 
scure manner, but partly also to the story of Gebir, which 
was not familiar through popular legend, and which sprang 
from hidden sources. Landor was a man of great and 
capricious learning. The sources of his narrative poetry 
are often from the minor—very minor—writers of an- 


1 Besides Landor’s lines, On His Seventy-fifth Birthday, and fre- 
quent allusions to his own unpopularity, another passage has inter- 
est: “He who is within two paces of his ninetieth year may sit 
down and make no excuses; he must be unpopular; he never tried 
to be much otherwise; he never contended with a contemporary, 
but walked alone on the far eastern uplands, meditating and re- 
membering.” See Heroic Idylls with Additional Poems, Preface. 

?The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, vu, 924. 

*Thomas Hogg, An Anecdote Biography of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
p. 64. 

*The Works of Thomas De Quincey, vit, 289. 

'The Letters of Anna Seward, v1, 29. Miss Seward to the Rev. 
J. H. Todd, June 11, 1802. 
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tiquity, or from forgotten dictionaries of erudition. The 
legend of the king, Gebir, or Gebirus, the invader of Egypt, 
became through Landor the theme of a nineteenth century 
epic.® What is the history of this story ? 

Gebir was from Iberia; the legend is concerned with 
adventures in Egypt; and the most ancient version of the 
tale is from Arabia. But records of Iberia, of Egypt, or 
of Arabia offer no evidence of the historicity of Gebir. 
The name, as far as I can discover, does not exist in such 
histories except in the case of Arabia, and in this record 
the Gebir mentioned is clearly not the warrior in question. 
Thus La Grande Encyclopédie, for example, speaks of: 
“Geber [sic] (Abou-Mousa-Djaber ben Hayyan Ec Coufy) 
célébre chimiste arabe, qui a vécu vers le viii® ou ix® siécle 
de notre ére.”* And, again: “Geber . nom sous lequel on 
désignait, au moyen age (en le considérant 4 tort comme 
ayant donné son nom 4 l’algébre), le mathématicien arabe 
Abou-Mohammed Djabir ibn Aflah, de Séville, qui vivait 
dans la seconde moitié du xi® siécle.’* Nor does the 
literature of these countries indicate that King Gebir was 
a character either of legend or of fiction. 

In fact the story of Gebir is connected not with literature 
of the Christian era, but is linked in a shadowy fashion 
with stories of Biblical antiquity. Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe 
in her History of Joseph refers to the legend as antecedent 
to Joseph’s adventures in Egypt. The nurse of Sabrina, to 
comfort her mistress in her passion for Joseph, tells her 
the story of the “rich Gebirus,” who wooed Charoba.® 


*Forster says that the name, Gibralter, was derived from the 
word, Gebir. See John Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 49. 

™xvi1I, 683. 

*La Grande Encyclopedie, xvit1, 682. 

* Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, The History of Joseph, Book v1, p. 47. 
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Likewise the first part of William Sotheby’s Saul is remi- 
niscent, at least in manner and incident, of the story of 
Gebir. 

This story, however, is not found in the Bible. It is 
probably of little significance, but it is interesting that the 
name or word, Gebir, rare, if found at all elsewhere, does 
occur in the Bible, both alone and in compound. Thus the 
Israelites encamp in Eziongaber:’ “The king, Solomon, 
made a navy of ships in Eziongaber, which is beside Eloth, 
on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom.” # 
“ Jehosophat made ships of Tharsish to go to Ophir for 
gold, but they went not; for the ships were broken at Ezion- 
gaber.” #2 Later: “Went Solomon to Eziongaber, and to 
Eloth, at the seaside in the land of Edom.” But besides 
the place the person is mentioned: “The son of Geber, in 
Ramothgilead ; to him pertained the towns of Jair the son 
of Manasseh, which are in Gilead; to him also pertained 
the region of Argob, which is in Bashan, three score great 
cities with walls and brasen bars.” 1* It should be noted 
that the word Geber means “a valiant man.” He 
was one of Solomon’s purveyors and had sole jurisdiction 
over Gilead. Yet there is no evidence to connect this 
Geber and the Gebir (or Gebirus) who was the invader 
of Egypt and the lover of Charoba. 

Apparently the first version of the story of Gebir in its 
entirety was that found by M. Pierre Vattier, Arabic 
Professor to King Louis XIV. This was a manuscript, 


1 Numbers, Xxxit1, 35, 36. 

“T Kings, 1x, 26. 

22 Thid., xxi1, 48. 

43TI Chronicles, vi, 17. 

“T Kings, tv, 13. 

%The Encyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, m1, 760. 
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written in Arabic, in the Mazarin Library. Its full title 
was: The History of Ancient Egypt, according to the Tra- 
ditions of the Arabians.—Written in Arabic, by the Rever- 
end Doctor Murtadi, the Son of Gapiphus, the Son of 
Chatem, the Son of Molsem the Macdesian.*® This manu- 
script M. Vattier translated into French as L’ Egypte ow il 
est traité des Pyramides, etc. In his preface M. Vattier 
praises the legend, and notes resemblances in certain points 
to classical literature: “ Were there nothing in this story 
worthy of our notice but the Fable of Gebirus and Charoba, 
with the Adventures of the Shepherd, and the Sea-nymph, ~ 
I should not repent of my trouble in this Translation.—I 
little thought to find in an Arabian writer, a story so nearly 
resembling the fables of the Greek and Latin poets.—While 
I was writing, it frequently reminded me of the 4th book 
of the Odyssey, and of several parts of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses.” 

The Bibliotheca Britannica '* records the translation into 
English of M. Vattier’s version by John Davies in 1672. 
Miss Reeve says nothing of this translation, but it has 
always seemed possible that she may have consulted it. I 
have been able to compare Davies’ translation with Miss 
Reeve’s version. It is evident that Miss Reeve depended in 
no way upon Davies’ translation. Her tale is clearly a 
very free rendering of the French, with noticeable omis- 


*See The Egyptian History of the Pyramids, The Inundation of 
the Nile, ete. Faithfully done into English by J. Davies of Kid- 
welly, 1672; and see Clara Reeve, The Progress of Romance, Preface, 
pp. XImI-xIv; and Poems, Dialogues in Verse, and Epigrams by Wal- 
ter Savage Landor, edited by Charles G. Crump, 1, 369-70. 

Clara Reeve, The Progress of Romance, Preface, p. xIv. Mr. 
Crump doubts the fidelity of M. Vattier as a translator of this manu- 
script. See Poems, Dialogues in Verse, and Epigrams by Walter 
Savage Landor, 11, 370. 

%See Davies and Egypt. 
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sions. In Davies’ book Gebir has a brother Gebirim; there 
is no such person in Miss Reeve’s story. In addition, there 
are numerous differences of detail such as the number of 
the Gaddites, the effect of the nurse’s message upon Gebir, 
and the name of the nymph. But, more than this, long 
episodes occurring in the French and in the English trans- 
lation are left out. A digression’ dealing with charms 
employed by Gebir is unused; the account of the seven 
tombs visited by Gebir is much compressed ; and the method 
of murdering Gebir is altered. There is never a chance 
echo of the phraseology of Davies. In all likelihood Miss 
Reeve has translated the French, and has used the story to 
suit her fancy. 

Such is the history of the story of Gebir up to the time 
that it was read and utilized by Landor. It is highly 


” One of the several episodes found in Davies but omitted by Miss 
Reeve is the following: 

“Know, great Prince, that the Land of Egypt is a Land of En- 
chanters, and that the Sea there is full of Spirits and Demons, 
which assist them to carry on their affairs, and that they are those 
who take away your Buildings. But what means is there to prevent 
it? said the King. To do that (said she) you shall make great 
Vessels of Transparent glass, with covers thereto, which may keep 
the water from entering in; and you shall put into them Men skill’d 
in Painting, and with them Meat and Drink, for a week and 
Cloths and Pencils, and whatever is necessary for Painting. Then 
you shall stop the Vessels well, after you have fastened them at the 
top with strong Cords, and ty’d them to the Ships, and then you 
shall let them go into the Sea like anchors, and you shall put at 
the top of the cords little Bells, which the Painters shall ring; and 
then I will tell you what it is requisite that you should do.” In 
the story Gebir obeys directions. The painters ring the bells, and 
are taken out the water with the “Draughts” they have made. Then 
comes the extraordinary climax: Statues are made like the 
“draughts”, and the beasts of the sea, imagining that these are 
other demons, flee! See John Davies, The Egyptian History of the 
Pyramids, etc., pp. 126-128. 

*® Miss Reeve was acquainted with the passage on Gebir in Mrs. 
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improbable that Landor was familiar with or had, indeed, 
heard of any version of the legend except Clara Reeve’s. 
Forster says that Landor often related to him the incident 
which led to the composition of Gebir. While staying at 
Swansea, one of the ladies of the family of Lord Aylmer 
lent him a book from the Swansea Circulating Library. 
This book was The Progress of Romance. Through Times, 
Countries, and Manners; with Remarks on the Good and 
Bad Effects of It, On Them Respectively ; In a Course of 
Evening Conversations. The author of the book was Clara 
Reeve. Landor, says Forster, “found it to be a history of 
romance, having no kind of interest for him until he came 
at its close to the description of an Arabian tale. This 
arrested his fancy, and yielded him the germ of Gebir.” #4 
The story was called by Miss Reeve The History of 
Charoba, Queen of Egypt. Taken from a History of An- 
cient Egypt, According to the Traditions of the Arabians. 

Landor’s great indebtedness to this story has been un- 
derstated both by the biographer, Forster, and by the poet 
himself. Landor was lead into exaggerated statements 
about his own originality in the poem by the following 
remark which appeared in the Monthly Review: “The 
poem is nothing more than the version of an Arabic tale.” # 


Rowe’s History of Joseph, quoting it in her Preface, p. xv. This 
passage runs in part: 

“When Totis by his death, the sole command 

Of Misraim left to fair Charoba’s hand; 

The rich Gebirus from Chaldea came 

With foreign pomp to seek the royal dame. 

Chemis adorn’d his train, whose beauteous face 

Allur’d a goddess of the watery race; 

On Nilus’ banks the young Chaldean stood, 

When lo Marina rising from the flood,—” 


“John Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 47. 
™=The Monthly Review, February, 1800. 
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This was grossly untrue, but Landor is hardly more truth- 
ful in his reply, a Prose Postscript to Gebir, suppressed, 
but partially available in Forster’s Life of Landor.*> In 
this Forster quotes Landor as saying in effect: ‘“ There is 
not a single sentence in the poem nor a single sentiment in 
common with the Arabian tale. Some characters were 
drawn more at large, some were brought out more promi- 
nently, and several were added. He has not changed the 
scene, which would have distorted the piece; but every line 
of appropriate description, and every shade of peculiar 
manners, were originally and entirely his own.” ** I shall 
compare first the general outlines of the two stories of 
Gebir, Clara Reeve’s and Landor’s; secondly, in some detail, 
the parallelisms and divergences in the two stories, point 
by point, endeavoring to demonstrate two facts: First, that 
the statement of the Monthly Review was unjust. Landor’s 
Gebir is certainly much more than “the version of an Arabic 
tale”; he has altered and created, and the essence and 
spirit of the nineteenth century poem is his. Secondly, 
that Landor, too, is unjust when he says that “ there is not 
a single sentiment in common with the Arabic tale”; in 
some respects Landor has followed his source closely. 

The first eight pages of Miss Reeve’s romance describe 
the visit of Abraham and Sara to Egypt. There Charoba, 
the daughter of Totis,* the King of Egypt, receives Sara 
in friendship, bestowing many gifts upon her, among them 
Hagar, later the mother of Ishmael. When Abraham 
leaves Egypt, Charoba causes her people to guide him, and 
Abraham prays for Egypt, and blesses the Nile. Later 
Abraham and Sara find among their possessions treasures 
which Charoba has secretly placed there. They bless 


as oe: F *Tbid., p. 78. 
*Totis is the legend’s name for Pharaoh. 


8 
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Charoba, and use the money for sacred purposes. When 
Hagar is delivered of a son, she sends word to Charoba. 
Totis conveys provisions to her through a channel made 
from the Nile in the eastern part of Egypt. Thus friend- 
ship is established between the Arabians and the Egyptians. 
Totis becomes unjust, is poisoned, possibly with the con- 
nivance of Charoba, and, after some dissension, Charoba 
is selected in his place. 

Gebir, a giant and king of a giant race, resolves to 
marry Charoba, and invades Egypt. If Charoba refuses 
his request, he means to dam up the Nile with stones which 
he has brought with him for this purpose, and so starve 
the Egyptians. In alarm Charoba asks counsel of her 
nurse, who, flattering Gebir, °° begs him, with his stones, 
to build a city. Gebir consents, but demons tear down 
the city as he builds. 

In the midst of Gebir’s distress one of his shepherds 
meets the “ young lady of the sea”.** Accepting a chal-. 
lenge to wrestle, the shepherd is worsted and loses, besides 
the best beast of his flock on the wager, his heart to the 
nymph. The shepherd confides in Gebir who conceives 
the idea of changing garments with his servant. He meets 
and subdues the nymph and learns from her how to make 
statues which will frighten away the demons. Yet Gebir’s 
city is still unfinished from want of money. The nymph 
again counsels him, this time to offer various sacrifices of 
bulls’ galls. Her orders are followed implicitly by Gebir, 
and his city is miraculously completed. Charoba now 
fears that she must marry Gebir, but the nurse plots 
against him. She induces Gebir to send his friends to 
her in three parties, successively, and she poisons in turn 


In Miss Reeve’s tale the name is always Gebirus. 
Clara Reeve, The Progress of Romance, p. 122. 
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each group. The nurse then kills Gebir with a poisoned 
robe. Gebir dies, cursing Charoba, and ordering it to be 
inscribed upon his tombstone that he has met death through 
the guile of a woman. He prophesies Charoba’s death 
which, three years later, is accomplished. Dalica, a kins- 
woman of Charoba, becomes queen. 

Landor’s story begins with the invasion of Egypt by 
Gebir and his race of giants. Charoba confides in her 
nurse, called by Landor Dalica. Dalica persuades Charoba 
to seek out Gebir, and to urge him to build a city in Egypt. 
At the first meeting Gebir falls in love with Charoba, but, 
unwilling to indulge in the softness of love, he leaves her, 
and goes to Tamar, his younger brother, who is in charge 
of the royal flocks. Gebir means to divulge his passion 
to Tamar, but Tamar anticipates him by confession of 
love for a nymph, whom he met near the sea, and who 
challenged him at wrestling. The nymph had defeated 
him, and had won his love. Gebir reveals his love for 
Charoba. 

As Gebir begins to build his city, it is continually de- 
stroyed by an unknown force. Gebir disguises himself 
as Tamar, meets the nymph and overcomes her. She, to 
win Tamar whom she now loves, reveals to Gebir certain 
rites. Having sacrificed before the city, Gebir sees an 
abyss open beneath him. He enters and visits the regions 
of the dead, beholding his own ancestors, and various great 
figures of the past. 

When Gebir returns, fear and love contend for mastery 
in Charoba. Meanwhile, her people have learned to re- 
spect Gebir, and desire a marriage between him and 
Charoba. But Dalica, to whom Charoba has not confessed 
her love, plans treachery against Gebir. She visits her 
enchantress sister Merthyr, at Masar, and receives from 
her a poisoned robe which she means to throw about Gebir. 
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Landor then digresses to relate the happiness of Tamar 
with the nymph, who shows to her lover the glories of the 
ocean. Ther2 follow pictures of the warriors at their 
games, and of Charoba at her bath. Yet amid all the 
exultation Gebir is inexplicably uneasy. He plans, how- 
ever, to make his declaration to Charoba. At this dra- 
matic moment Dalica wraps the poisoned robe about 
Gebir. The king’s death anguish is great, and Charoba’s 
grief is hardly less. Dalica, with wild invocation, exon- 
erates Charoba of complicity. Gebir rouses to take leave 
of Charoba, and then dies. 

Landor omits all the ancient story prior to the invasion 
of Gebir. His poem commences with Gebir’s coming, 
because of “ meditating on primeval wrongs,” ?° and not 
merely, as in the source, because he hears of Charoba’s 
fame. Both stories dwell on the fact of Gebir’s giant 
race. The phrases are very like: in the first “men of great 
stature and strength”; *° in the second “men of gigantic 
force, gigantic arms.” *® The detail of the stones on the 
heads is used by Landor, with fidelity to the original, 
though he turns it into vivid verse. Miss Reeve says: 
“ Every one carried a large stone upon his head, and was 
completely armed.” *4 Landor writes: 


“... nor sword sufficed, 
Nor shield immense nor coat of massive mail, 
err re upon their towering heads they bore 
Each a huge stone, refulgent as the stars.” * 


In Miss Reeve’s story Gebir asks Charoba where he may 
enter Egypt, threatening, if she refuses, to dam the Nile 


% Gebir, 1. 6. 

™ Clara Reeve, The Progress of Romance, p. 115. 
 Gebir, 1. 13. 

"Clara Reeve, The Progress of Romance, p. 116. 
® Gebir, lls. 15-17. 
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and starve the Egyptians. Charoba confides in her woman 
servant, “an artful, subtle, contriving woman, and a great 
Enchantress,” ** who counsels strategy. Most of this 
Landor omits. Charoba asks advice of the nurse, who 
urges Charoba herself to persuade Gebir to build a city. 
Landor makes much of the meeting of Charoba and Gebir. 
At this point in both stories occurs the shepherd episode. 
Each version is substantially the same, but Landor has 
expanded the incident into a closely packed narrative con- 
cerned with the beauty of the nymph and the passion of 
Tamar, who is here also the brother of Gebir. Now occurs 
the most famous passage in Gebir, the description of the 
sea-shell : 
“. . I have sinuous shells of pearly hue, 
Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
In the sun’s palace-porch, where when unyoked 
His chariot-wheel stands midway in the wave: 
Shake one and it awakens, then apply 
Its polisht lips to your attentive ear, 
And it remembers its august abodes, 
Api murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.” ™ 
Clara Reeve, 7 «e Progress of Romance, p. 117. 
“This passage, ‘ike others in Gebir, was first composed in Latin. 
It read: 
At mihi caeruleae sinuosa conchae 
Obvolvunt, lucemque intus de sole biberunt, 
Nam crevere locis ubi porticus ipsa palati 
Et qua purpurea medius stat currus in unda, 
Tu quate, somnus abit.” 
Wordsworth imitated the passage on the shell in The Excursion: 
“... I have seen 
A curious child, applying to his ear, 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipp’d shell, 
To which, in silence hush’d, his very soul 
Listen’d intensely, and his countenance soon 
Brighten’d with joy; for murmuring from within 
Were heard sonorous cadences. 
See Wordsworth, The Excursion, Book IV. 
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Landor’s story ends differently, for Tamar is in love 
with the lady, and Gebir confesses to him his passion for 
Charoba. Landor drops the incident for a time, but Miss 
Reeve adds the sequel at once. Gebir changes garments 
with the shepherd, defeats her, and learns from her charms 
with which to frighten away the demons. With her help 
Gebir finishes his city. Some of these details Landor uses, 
but not until later. Yet, though Landor’s treatment of 
the source is often free, his account of the first conversation 
between the lady and the shepherd is almost paraphrase. 

Landor next describes in great detail the building of the 
city, and its destruction by unknown forces. The people 
attempt to propitiate the gods, but in vain. It is then that 
Landor introduces the sequel of the shepherd episode, fol- 
lowing the source closely. In Clara Reeve’s tale we read: 
“Thou shalt sacrifice a fat bull to every one of those 


Byron also uses the figure in The Island, Canto nu, Stanza 17: 
“The Ocean scarce spoke louder with his swell 

Than breathes his mimic murmurs in the shell, 

As, far divided from his parent deep, 

The sea-born infant cries, and will not sleep, 

Raising his little plaint in vain to rave 

For the broad bosom of his nursing wave.” 


A critic once rebuked Byron for taking these lines from Words- 
worth, though Byron, unlike Wordsworth, had acknowledged the 
source. Landor knew of this plagiarism, and commented on it in 
the Imaginary Conversations. In the dialogue called Southey and 
Landor Landor says: “I do not look very sharply after the poachers 
on my property. One of your neighbors has broken down a shell 
in my grotto.” See The Works of Walter Savage Landor, edited 
by Charles G. Crump, Iv, 283. In Archdeacon Hare and Walter 
Landor “andor remarks: “ My Sea-Shell which Wordsworth tlapped 
into his pouch. There it became incrusted with a compost of mu- 
cus and shingle; there it lost its “ pearly hue within’, and its mem- 
ory of where it had abided.” An interesting modern version of 
Landor’s idea may be found in Eugene Lee-Hamilton’s Sea-Shell 
Murmurs. 
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statues, and cause the pillar under it to be rubb’d with the 
blood of the bull; then perfume it with the hair of his tail, 
and shavings of his horns and hoofs.” And later: 
“ Rub the door with remainder of the bulls’ galls, and per- 
fume it with the shavings of the horns and hoofs, and the 
hair of the tails, and then the door shall open.” ** Landor 
writes: 
“And at each pillar sacrifice thou one. 


Around each base rub thrice the blackening blood, 
And burn the curling shavings of the hoof, 


The yellow galls, with equal care preserv’d 
Pour at the seventh statue from the north.” * 


From this point Landor’s story departs far from the 
original. Gebir descends into subterranean regions of 
pure Landoresque invention. The third book of the poem 
opens with an apostrophe to Shakespeare. Gebir beholds 
the spirit of Aroar, who fought under his forefathers, and 
witnesses the torment of the lost souls that live by the 
“weary river.” Beyond, separated by a flaming arch, he 
sees the abodes of the blest. Before him pass the spirits 
of famous Kings, among them George III, Louis XVI, 
and William the Deliverer.*® Gebir meets also the spirit 
of his own father. 

Similarly, the fourth book owes nothing to the source. 
The story proceeds as related up to the time of the plot to 
kill Gebir. Here, as noted, Dalica, the nurse, secretly 


* Clara Reeve, The Progress of Romance, p. 126. 

* Tbid., p. 127. 

* Gebir, Book I, Ils. 219-224. 

*In printing Gebir Landor condensed the poem by reducing it 
nearly one-half. In the last edition about one hundred and fifty 
lines were eliminated from Books m1 and vi, most of these allusive 
to contemporary events. The line in the original, describing Napoleon 
as “a mortal man above all mortal praise,” was qualified by a note. 
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secures charms from her sister. Landor describes the 
horror of Dalica as she watches her sister prepare the 
poison. *® But in Miss Reeve’s story there is a detailed 
account of the joint plans of the nurse and Charoba to get 
rid of the King’s party before he himself is attacked. All 
this Landor omits, and besides these omissions and changes 
in the fifth book of his poem, his sixth book bears no rela- 
tion to the source. It describes the love affair of Tamar 
and the nymph. This part of the poem is enlarged by 
some one hundred and fifty lines of political allusion, 
among them the striking reference to Napoleon. The pic- 
ture of the games is Landor’s invention. But the great 
difference between the poem and the source at the end is 
in the dénouement. In Miss Reeve’s poem Charoba hates 
Gebir; in Landor’s poem she loves him. In the source she 
has achieved her end and is happy; in the poem she is 
bereaved. Landor depends upon the tragic death scene 
at the end. Miss Reeve, however, goes on to relate briefly 
further fortunes of Charoba, together with her death, and 
the succession to the throne of Dalica. Yet in both Gebir 
rouses, seemingly dead, to address Charoba; in both the 
poisoned garment is the means of Gebir’s death; and in 
both is the employment of the servant or nurse as the 
instrument of Gebir’s death. 

Such a comparison indicates the untruthfulness of the 
reviews in saying that the poem, Gebir, was merely a ver- 
sion of an Arabian tale. It is evident that Books ITI, IV, 
and VI, and most of Book V are Landor’s invention. He 
omits the first episode of the old story, and the last episode 
in the history of Charoba. The story is basically altered 


*TLandor stated that he took these lines from a passage in the 
pages of the traveler, Bruce. It is very possible that the precise 
origin was the chapter on Cerastes, or Horned Viper. See James 
Bruce, Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile, vu, 292ff. 
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for the poet’s own purposes. He develops and relates to 
the main story the love affair of the shepherd. The poem 
is filled with contemporary allusions. Above all Landor 
has enriched and expanded the legend into an epic poem 
of seven books and two thousand lines. Gebir is remark- 
able for compact thought, luminous image, and dignified 
emotion. ” The passage on the sea-shell is itself remark- 
able. 

On the other hand, Landor’s indebtedness to Miss Reeve 
cannot be gainsaid. He has clung to fundamental facts 
and incidents: the character of Gebir; the building of the 
city; and the aid of the nymph; the poisoning of Gebir. 
It is perfectly possible to prove that a number of passages 
in Gebir are taken almost verbatim from the source. Gebir 
is neither a “ version” nor is it “ originally and entirely 
his own.” 

Lander’s poem has not made the legend of Gebir im- 
mortal. Gebir is not a great epic. It was written before 
Landor was twenty-one years old; it exhibits many of the 
faults of youth, and some which belong to pedantry. Per- 
haps the Quarterly Review was right when it said that 
Gebir was a poem it did any man credit to understand. 
But it should be recalled that Landor did not write for the 
Quarterly Review, or for its readers ; of such he was frank- 
ly contemptuous. Landor was unique in being honest 
when he declared he wished only the approval of his peers. 


“Much of the lofty mood of Gebir is traceable to Landor’s reading 
during the year 1797. He was under the spell of Pindar. “ When I 
began to write Gebir,” he wrote Forster in 1850, “I had just read 
Pindar a second time and understood him. What I admired was 
what nobody else had noticed,—his proud complacency and scornful 
strength. If I could resemble him in nothing else, I was resolved to 
be as compendious and exclusive.” See John Forster, Walter Savage 
Landor, p. 46. 

“ Tbid., p. 49. 
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With respect to Gebir he said he would be satisfied, if he 
secured ten thoughtful readers. In this he succeeded. 
Gebir is important for the student because it made a pro- 
found impression upon a few great men of letters. These 
were, chiefly: Coleridge, DeQuincey, Southey, Lamb, Scott, 
and Shelley,*? though there might be numbered among 
the admirers of Gebir the lesser names of the Hebers, 
Charles Wynne, Frere, Canning, Humphrey Davy, and 
Bobus Smith. William Sotheby was appreciably influ: 
enced by Gebir in his poem, Saul, and Sergeant Rough be- 
came the author of a tragedy, The Conspiracy of Gowrie, 
in direct imitation of Gebir. 

Coleridge was fond of quoting from Gebir,* and, 
though De Quincey alludes whimsically to himself as “a 
Mono-Gebirist ”, ** asserting that only he and Southey had 
read the poem, his admiration for the epic was profound. 
Southey declared that Gebir possessed “some of the most 
exquisite poetry in the language,” ® and just before going 
to Lisbon he wrote Coleridge: “I take with me for the 
voyage your poems, the Lyrics, the Lyrical Ballads, and 
Gebir,—these make all my library.” ** In the Critical 


“In April, 1808, Southey wrote a friend of Landor: “I have often 
said before we met that I would walk forty miles to see him; and, 
having seen him, I would gladly walk four-score to see him again.” 
It was Southey’s praise in the Critical Review for September, 1798, 
which first drew thoughtful attention to Gebir. Lamb, too, who, 
tipsy or sober, was always quoting Rose Aylmer, praises Gebir, ad- 
miring especially the passage describing the ocean in Book V. Gir 
Walter Scott thought highly of Gebir. See John Forster, Walter 
Savage Landor, p. 50, note. 

“Coleridge found Gebir like a piece of dark ground filled with 
bright eminences. 

“The history of the manuscript is related by Landor in a short 
poem written about the epic, Gebir. See Lines on Gebir. 

“John Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 66. 

“ Tbid., p. 66. 
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Review for September, 1798, may be found Southey’s 
sincere but apparently extravagant tribute to Gebir. 
Though Southey was most eloquent on the subject, the poet 
most deeply influenced by Gebir was Shelley. James Hogg 
writes: “I often found Shelley reading ‘Gebir.’ There 
was something in that poem which caught his fancy. He 
would read it aloud, or to himself sometimes, with a tire- 
some pertinacity. One morning I went to his rooms to 
tell him something of importance, but he would attend to 
nothing but ‘Gebir.’ ” 47 Hogg threw the book out of the 
window, yet Shelley returned to it again. Browning was 
wont to declare that he owed more to Landor than to any 
living poet, and there is ample evidence to prove that this 
youthful epic of Landor’s affected definitely the poetry of 
the period. 
Strantey T. WILLIAMS. 


“ Anecdote Biography of Percy Bysshe Shelley, p. 64. Shelley’s 
favourite passages were the description of the ocean and that of 
Merthyr preparing her charms, both in Book V. 








XXIX.—BOWDLERIZED VERSIONS OF HARDY 


I. 


“ Tess of the D’Urbervilles ” was greeted with a storm of 
criticism, which did not abate on the appearance, four years 
later, of “‘ Jude the Obscure.” Mr. Hardy seems rightly to 
have anticipated, in the preface to “ Tess,” the feelings of 
the “too genteel reader who cannot endure to have said 
what everybody nowadays thinks and feels.” And it is 
true that he does exhibit in these novels a frankness of tone 
on all that pertains to sex somewhat unusual in England in 
the early nineties. But Hardy was by no means the kind 
of writer to disregard the predilections of his public on this 
or any other point of taste. There are but too many evi- 
dences of his willingness to meet them half way. And 
there is nothing which shows more strikingly his respect 
for the public taste, especially in the eerlier stories, than 
his great delicacy, according to present standards—not to 
say his conventionality—in regard to matters of sex. 

This shows itself, for example, in. the avoidance, through- 
out his earlier work, of the irregular relation. Never once, 
in a series of nine novels, did he take such a relationship 
for his principal theme, nor in any case represent it in any 
other light than as simply criminal. In “ Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” the seducer of Fanny may be re- 
garded as the villain of the story,—a man justly despised 
by everyone who knows his character. He was himself the 
son of such an irregular union falling before the opening of 
the story—the son of a nobleman, in fact, to carry out the 
convention—and the reader may look for nothing better 
from a man with such antecedents. In two other novels 
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(“Desperate Remedies” and “A Laodicean’’), an illegiti- 
mate son is the villain of the story, and in all points the 
traditional melodramatic villain. 

In the earlier novels, such improper relationships are 
relegated to the remote background, and do not form part 
of the action proper. In the later novels Hardy often 
admits them into the actual narrative. But in such cases, 
in the later novels, he made special provision for the sensi- 
bilities of the magazine reader. In no less than two novels 
which involve themes of this sort (“‘ The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge ” and “ The Well-Beloved ”) the reading was altered 
in the serial version so as to substitute a regular marriage 
for the illicit love affair which the story calls for. Thus in 
“ The Mayor of Casterbridge,” Michael Henchard is repre- 
sented as having been actually married to Lucetta in the 
Island of Jersey. The alteration was made at a great ex- 
pense of plausibility and art. Apparently the editor of the 
London Graphic felt he could not put before his readers a 
love affair not sanctioned by a marriage ceremony—though 
he had no objection to bigamy and the sale of a wife for 
money. 

In “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles ” Hardy finds another way 
to meet the supposed requirements of the magazine public. 
It is a device familiar to the “ movies,” and before the day 
of the “movies,” to those ten-cent novels advertised as 
“ clean and wholesome ” and to be “ admitted to the family 
circle without the slightest hesitation.” Whatever may be 
permitted to the writer of books, the writer of serials was 
not to take for his heroine a woman who was not technically, 
as well as virtually, “ pure.” And so, in place of the seduc- 
tion of Tess by Alec, the magazine reader was informed of 
a “fake” marriage by which the innocent girl was en- 
trapped. Here again the practical euphemism, as we might 
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call it, was perpetrated at a terrible sacrifice of art. But 
everybody was satisfied that nobody’s morals were put in 
jeopardy. 


II. 


That was in the later period, when the improper relation- 
ship was brought within the compass of the story proper. 
In the earlier period, the story teller was not always per- 
mitted to allude in plain terms to such a relationship, even 
when it antedated the story, and even when he was address- 
ing the staid reader of three volumes. In “ The Return of 
the Native,” the present reader knows that when Eustacia 
takes up with Clym Yeobright, she has already had some 
kind of intimacy with Wildeve, the sentimental inn-keeper. 
He probably represents that intimacy to himself as being 
more than Platonic; and for his interpretation he has 
grounds which the reader of 1878 did not have. He simply 
knew that they had been lovers of some sort. The mystery 
of their relation was never absolutely cleared up; and he 
had his choice of agreeing with Thomasin that it was “ noth- 
ing but a mere flirtation,” or giving credence to Mrs. Yeo- 
bright, who asserted more than once that Eustacia was not 
a “ good girl,” though unfortunately she had no “ proofs ” 
against her.? I have no doubt that the majority of readers 


*For information concerning the changes made for the magazines 
in “ The Mayor of Casterbridge,” “The Well-Beloved,” and “ Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles,” I am indebted to the studies of one of my advanced 
students. I am in hopes that eventually the whole investigation may 
see the light in the form of a Doctor’s thesis. 

?P. 250. Of. pp. 136, 219, 236, 263, 432, 435. The story first 
appeared in Belgravia from January to December, 1878; the first 
edition in book form was published presumably late in the same year, 
three volumes bearing the imprint of Smith, Elder & Co. Page refer- 
ences in this article are all to the present standard editions, Harper’s 
in America, Macmillan in England, which are identical in pagination. 
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were inclined to pass over this question lightly, grateful to 
the author for not insisting on his heroine’s being a bad 
woman. There are many passages, even in the earlier ver- 
sion, which can have had but one meaning to the author 
himself ; * and I am persuaded that, from the beginning, he 
conceived of this love affair as no mere matter of sentiment. 
But he had always been a modest, not to say reticent, 
writer, and every provision was made in 1878 to spare the 
sensibilities of the magazine reader. Even towards the 
end of the story, when the despairing heroine agrees to 
accept the assistance of Wildeve in getting away from 
Egdon Heath, there is no suggestion of a criminal elope- 
ment. Wildeve does not propose anything of the sort to 
Eustacia; and when he leaves home that dark night to 
accompany her to Budmouth, he even has the thought of 
telling the whole innocent story to his wife. Eustacia is 
in despair when she realizes that she has no money, but 
not because that means she must give herself to Wildeve. 
It is simply her pride that cannot swallow the thought of 
asking him for pecuniary aid. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how much difference it 
makes to this story whether Eustacia had been the mistress 
of Wildeve before she married Clym, and whether she 
contemplated becoming so after the marriage of both 
Wildeve and herself. For one thing, how different a light 
is thrown, according to the decision in this matter, on 
Clym’s controversy with his mother on the subject of 


These seem both to represent the revision made by Mr. Hardy in 

about 1895 when issuing his collected works, first under the imprint 

of Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. The Macmillan issue I have consulted 

beats the date 1902. The more recent edition de luxe (the “ Wessex 

Edition,” 1912 for this novel) has a different paging; but the pass- 

ages quoted are identical with those in the earlier Macmillan edition. 
* For example, passages on pp. 73, 75, 98, 99, 100, 353, 425. 
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Eustacia’s character! What a different sound is given to 
Clym’s words in the great scene of remorse and jealous 
suspicion after his mother’s death: “‘ How bewitched I was! 
How could there be any good in a woman that everybody 
spoke ill of ?’ * We must bear in mind that Eustacia never 
made any confession to Clym of the nature of her attach- 
ment to Wildeve; and we do not forget that it was just 
such a confession which provoked the tragedy of Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles, not to speak of the similar motive in 
“A Pair of Blue Eyes.” Hardy clearly did not wish to 
complicate the drama of Clym Yeobright by laying too 
much stress upon the earlier history of Eustacia. But it 
will also be clear that he was not content to leave the matter 
in the tame light of Thomasin’s interpretation. 

Already in 1878 he began to show his dissatisfaction 
with such a gingerly treatment of his theme; and when 
the three volumes of the book came out, there was one 
notable change in evidence. It appears in connection with 
Mrs. Yeobright’s visit to her son and his wife to inquire 
if they had received the money sent by Christian Cantle, 
which had actually by an accident been delivered to the 
wrong person. This misunderstanding is the starting- 
point of a dispute between Eustacia and Mrs. Yeobright 
which further alienates these women already so unfriendly. 
In the earlier version of this scene, however, when Eustacia 
has sarcastically denied their reception of any sum of 
money, there is nothing left to add heat to their hostile 
feeling. But when the story came out in book form, the 
dramatic character of the scene had been increased tenfold 
by the injection of a new issue. Mrs. Yeobright has been 
falsely informed—it now appears—that the money has 
all been delivered into the hands of Wildeve; and she at 


*P. 410. 
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once conceives the suspicion that he has passed on the 
money intended for Clym to Clym’s wife “ because she had 
been his sweetheart, and might be so still.”® It is in the 
spirit of this suspicion that she approaches Eustacia. 
Naturally Eustacia, with her pride and her guilty con- 
science in reference to the past, resents the imputation of 
receiving “dishonorable presents” © now; and the reader 
will realize how this new element raises the whole scene 
to a much higher level of excitement and dramatic im- 
pressiveness. 

And there the whole matter rested until 1895, when 
Hardy undertook a slight revision of the novel for his 
collected works. It was then that he made the alteration 
in the latter part of the story by which Wildeve is actually 
made to propose, and Eustacia to consider, an elopement. 
And it was then that he made certain additions which for 
the first time leave absolutely no doubt as to Hardy’s inter- 
pretation of the earlier relations of the two lovers. The 
changes are very slight; they do not in the least affect the 
style or the action. But they are perhaps all the more 
significant. It is significant that he should have taken 
the pains to make alterations so minute. Two examples 
out of half a dozen will indicate their nature. In the 
conversation of Wildeve and Eustacia by her bonfire of the 
fifth of November, she remarks: “TI have had no word with 
you since you—you chose her, and walked about with her, 
and deserted me entirely, as if I had never been yours.” 
It is so in all the versions. But in the present version five 
words have been added, and what she says is now, “ as if 
I had never been yours body and soul so irretrievably.” * 
A little further along she says, on his proposal to renew 
their nocturnal meetings: “‘ You may come again to Rain- 


©P. 296. *P. 300. “2. 7a 
9 
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barrow if you like, but you won’t see me; and you may call, 
but I shall not listen; and you may tempt me, but I won’t 
encourage you any more.” The present form of her final 
declaration reads, “ and you may tempt me, but I won’t 
give myself to you any more.” ® 

Surely the author in 1878 made very considerable con- 
cessions to Victorian taste when he consented to leave in 
doubt a circumstance so important in its bearing upon the 
story. But there are certain passages strongly suggesting 
that the present version may be in some points the original 
one, and that the reading of 1878 represents the emascu- 
lating stroke of the editorial blue pencil. It is in connec- 
tion with the proposed elopement that one feels most im- 
pelled to this hypothesis. Decidedly insufficient, in the 
earlier version, is the motivation of Eustacia’s suicide. It 
is hard to believe that she would have drowned herself 
rather than borrow money from Wildeve. But when it 
is a question of giving herself in payment for his services, 
we can readily understand her being driven to despair. 
Her reluctance to renew their relation is quite in accord 
with her pride, her moral dignity, and her romantic imagi- 
nation—all traits which have been exhibited and dwelt 
upon throughout the story. “ ‘Can I go, can I go? she 
moaned. ‘ He’s not great enough for me to give myself 
to—he does not suffice for my desire! . . . If he had 
been a Saul or a Bonaparte—ah! But to break my mar- 
riage vow for him—it is too pooraluxury! . . . And 
I have no money to goalone.”’” . . .® So we read her 
words today. But in 1878—“I can’t go. I can’t go. 
No money; I can’t go!” How inadequate a preparation 


*P. 74. Other slight but significant changes, in the same sense, 
are to be found on pp. 250, 425, 427. 
*P. 442. 
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for the black pool and the drowned bodies! And what a 
sacrifice of truth and dramatic point to English prudery! 

That I am not making too much of this consideration of 
public prudery is strongly suggested by gill another textual 
variation. This is a variation between the novel as pub- 
lished now by Harper in New York and by Macmillan in 
London. The texts are in general identical, and there is 
every evidence of their having been printed from the same 
plates. The only variation of any importance is the sub- 
stitution on page 72 of one word of four letters for another 
of the same length. “ As if I had never been yours body 
and soul so irretrievably ” is Harper’s reading of Eustacia’s 
words. But in Macmillan, in place of “ body and soul ” 
we have “ life and soul.” ” 

Is it not remarkable that in the year of grace 1902, in 
reprinting for sale in England the text of this novel as 
formerly published by Harper’s, reprinting it page for 
page and line for line, with no external evidence of its 
being a different edition in anything but publisher’s name, 
the English house should have gone to the expense of alter- 
ing one word on page 72? Was it the author of “ Jude 
the Obscure ” or was it the publishers who in the year 1902 
could not bear the indelicacy of the word body in such a 
connection, and who felt constrained to substitute the more 
inoffensive, but surely the less significant, word life? 

Of course, it is the editorial discretion which is mainly 
to blame for the ineptitudes of 1878. But Hardy too was 
discreet. It was years before he was to publish “ The 
Mayor of Casterbridge ”; still more years before “ Tess ” 
and “Jude”. But in 1895 he had published “ Tess ” and 
was publishing “ Jude”. He was no longer required to 
weaken and stultify his drama by an old-fashioned ret- 


The same reading will be found on p. 69 of the edition de luxe. 
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icence. He could afford to restore to their original key 
any passages which he had been admonished in 1878 to 
tone down for the benefit of the magazine reader. 


III. 


It was some years earlier that the tide had turned. In 
“The Mayor of Casterbridge” and “ The Woodlanders ” 
Hardy had given serious treatment to situations involving 
marital infidelity. In 1890 he contributed an article to a 
Symposium on “ Candour in English Fiction ” in the New 
Review, the other writers being Sir Walter Besant and 
Mrs. E. Lynn Lynton. Hardy’s contribution is a vigorous 
protest against the emasculating of English fiction for the 
supposed benefit of the young people who make up to such 
an extent the clientele of the Circulating Library. He is 
especially passionate in his complaint against the literary 
compromises required for periodical publication. He 
would like to have established a special magazine for adults, 
in which “ the position of man and woman in nature, and 
the position of belief in the minds of man and woman— 
things which everybody is thinking but nobody is saying— 
might te taken up dnd treated frankly.” 

The growing boldness of Hardy may be attributed to his 
increasing independence of Victorian taste. He was now 
a novelist of some popularity and established reputation, 
whom one might ask to collaborate with Mrs. Lynton and 
Sir Walter Besant in public discussion of their art! He 
could afford to be more independent. 

That is doubtless a part of the truth. But an even 
larger part is probably the change in public taste which 
was coming about precisely in these years between 1880 
and 1895. Ibsen was being introduced and fought over. 
In the later 80’s Jones and Pinero were beginning to pro- 
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duce their serious problem-plays. And we have also, in 
the novel, some of the earlier work of George Moore and 
Oscar Wilde’s “ Picture of Dorian Gray ”’, not to mention 
the more normal and British Meredith, who, in his later 
novels, was treating, with a cool assurance far from puritan, 
situations very far from “ proper”. In 1895 or in 1890 
this sort of thing required far less daring than in 1878. 
In the Symposium on “ Candour in English Fiction ”, 
while Sir Walter professed himself well satisfied with the 
rulings of Average Opinion in these matters, Mrs. Lynton, 
on the other hand, raised a voice much sharper than Mr. 
Hardy’s on the subject of “ English hypocrisy”. The 
somewhat sentimental and indiscriminate character of her 
protest even suggests that such an attitude was coming to 
be the thing. So that perhaps, in his drift towards greater 
frankness and bolder realism, Hardy was still keeping 
within hailing distance of Public Opinion. 

And when he took up the theme of “ Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes”, was he not really taking up the sort of theme 
which had become shopworn in the great mart of ten-cent 
novels? Was he not—consciously or unconsciously— 
moving in that current of sentiment which makes the 
popularity of woman novelists whose names do not often 
appear in the bluebooks of Literature, but who make the 
fortunes of the publishers of Seaside (or Bertha Clay) 
Libraries—the ‘ Duchesses ” and Charlotte M. Braemes, 
who were names to conjure with long before Mr. Hardy 
became the subject of literary study! The pure woman, 
the innocent country girl, cheated or forced into a false 
position; the secret to be told or to be kept silent, and in 
any case sure to be the source of trouble and misery; a 

orld which will not give fair trial or a second chance to 
a woman with a past—are not these the very stock in trade 
of the paper-covered novel, which still finds its passionate 
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readers in so many kitchens and hall-bedrooms? It is 
true that these stories seldom come out tragically, like that 
of Tess. It is true that the heroine is seldom permitted 
to be even technically in the wrong, like her. But we have 
seen that, with the magazine public, Hardy allowed his 
heroine to pass for absolutely impeccable. Even in the 
book, she appears sufficiently in the light of a victim to 
make sure appeal to the Saxon chivalrous instinct. And 
with due allowance for the insipidity called for in a paper- 
covered novel, one recognizes in these machine-made tales 
the essential elements of Hardy’s great work of art. “ The 
Wife’s Secret ”’, “ Beyond Pardon ”’, “ A Woman’s Error”, 
“ One False Step”, “ The Shadow of a Sin”: such are a 
few of the suggestive titles out of hundreds credited to the 
sole pen of one Charlotte M. Braeme, author of “ Dora 
Thorne”, and for sale at twenty-five cents each in the 
year 1884.4 

There is no absolute divorce between “ literature ” proper 
and the literature of the dime novel. Themes which re- 
ceive their crudely sentimental and melodramatic treat- 
ment in the one are sure to appear above the surface, 
somewhat refined, it may be, bat recognizable. And “ Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles”’ came at a time when, in serious 
literature, especially in plays, a great deal of attention was 
being paid to the subject of the déclassée—the woman who 
would come back, the woman who lives “ under the shadow 
of a sin ”, the woman who has to pay for “ one false step.” 
Across the channel, “ Le Demimonde” was an old story. 
In England the more immediate currency of the theme 
was shown in the early nineties by the great success of 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” and other plays of 
Pinero and Wilde. So that Hardy’s subject was timely 


" These novels are now listed under the name of “ Bertha M. Clay.” 
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from the point of view of the “ high-brow” as well as 
popular in the original sense of the word. And the novel 
of Hardy’s which is most satisfying to the critic for the 
beauty and seriousness of its art is at the same time the 
one to make, from the time of its first appearance, an 
appeal to the widest circle of readers. If it was a venture 
to bring the story of Tess before a public which had been 
shocked by “ Two on a Tower” and anxiously spared in 
“The Return of the Native”, it was a venture which 
proved a very safe one. It may even be that the public 
who were so much shocked a few years later by “ Jude the 
Obscure ”, were not merely used to being shocked, but had 
positively come to like it, and expect it! 


JosEPH WarreN Bracu. 








XXX.—WERE THE “GOTHIC NOVELS” GOTHIC? 


The hardest thing to do with a child, sometimes, is to 
name it. The same is often true of a type of literature. 
To find a name which shall adequately express the tenden- 
cies and purposes of certain literary work is a difficult and 
perplexing task. It often happens, too, that a name is 
given carelessly, because of some application either inci- 
dental or actually mistaken, and remains fixed, although 
its appropriateness is only superficial. 

So it has been, I think, with the novels which came 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, and to which we 
have loosely applied the term “ Gothic.” Walpole, with 
The Castle of Otranto, started the fashion of a tale which 
rested its appeal wholly upon the romantic and the super- 
natural. Clara Reeve, Mrs. Radcliffe, and ‘“ Monk” 
Lewis followed his lead; and after them, or along with 
them, came a flood of minor productions, which exhausted 
the resources of darksome dungeons, ghostly manifestations, 
and unnatural tyrants. 

Of these writers, now relegated to a retired corner of 
the library shelf and appealing only to the student bent on 
literary research, Mrs. Radcliffe was, admittedly, the most 
popular and the most deserving of serious literary consider- 
ation. Let us take Mrs. Radcliffe, then, as representative 
of the novelists who held the public favor during the last 
part of the eighteenth century, and see whether her novels 
suit the term which is ordinarily applied to them, or 
whether they contain some other elements not usually asso- 
ciated with them. 

The first question, necessarily, is, What do we mean by 
“ Gothic ” as applied to literature? We all know at least 
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a little about a Gothic cathedral, but when we find the term 
given to a novel we are all, I believe, a trifle vague. 

Even among eighteenth century writers considerable 
difference of opinion appears as to the exact meaning of 
the term. Hurd compares The Faerie Queene to Gothic 
architecture and says that, in spite of its apparent irregu- 
larity, it has a unity of its own. 

The Faery Queen then, as a Gothie poem, derives its Method, as 
well as the other characters of its composition, from the established 
modes and ideas of chivalry. 


Addison writes: 


I look upon these writers as Goths in poetry, who, like those in 
architecture, not being able to come up to the beautiful simplicity of 
the old Greeks and Romans, have endeavored to supply its place with 
all the extravagances of an irregular fancy. 


Charles Gildon, in his Complete Art of Poetry, has a 
similar interpretation. 


In all the Fine Arts indeed, there has a Grotesque and Gothique 
Taste prevail’d, which relishes everything that is not natural. 


If, in accordance with these definitions, we take the word 
Gothic as implying excess of ornament, divergence from a 
prevailing style, the inclusion of certain abnormal and even 
grotesque aspects of life, then we may, perhaps, reasonably 
apply it to Mrs. Radcliffe’s work. If, on the other hand, 
we consider Gothicism as a genuine expression of the life 
of the Middle Ages, the term is most obviously misapplied. 
There is nothing truly medieval in Mrs. Radcliffe’s stories, 
except her Gothic abbeys and subterranean dungeons and 
the Gothic windows through which her heroines gaze at the 
moonlight. And even here her architectural conception is 
not very definite; she gives only a general impression of 
massive walls and arched windows and frowning towers. 

Where, then, did she get her inspiration? The answer 
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to this question was first suggested to me by a casual re- 
mark in Vernon Lee’s Euphorion. 

Such is the Italy of the Renaissance as we see it in the works of 
our tragic playwrights: a country of mysterious horror, the sinister 
reputation of which lasted two hundred years; lasted triumphantly 
throughout the light and finikin eighteenth century, and found its 
latest expression in the grim and ghastly romances of the school of 
Ann Radcliffe, romances which are the last puny and grotesque de- 
scendants of the great stock of Italian tragedies, born of the first 
terror-stricken meeting of the England of Elizabeth with the Italy of 
the late Renaissance. 


This suggestion leads the way to a theory which at once 
arouses interest. The novels of Mrs. Radcliffe and her 
followers, according to this theory, are not an expression 
of the life and spirit of the Middle Ages, if this is what 
the term Gothic means. They are, rather, an expression 
of the life and spirit of the Renaissance, as Elizabethan 
England had interpreted the Renaissance. Examination 
of Mrs. Radcliffe’s work, and of the general conditions of 
the period in which she lived, tends, I believe, to confirm 
this theory. 

In the first place, the rise of the Gothic novel coincides, 
roughly, with a distinct revival of interest in Elizabethan 
drama. Both in published collections and on the stage, 
during the last half of the eighteenth century, the public 
had an opportunity to become acquainted with plays which 
had been little known for many years. 

Interest in Shakespeare, it is true, had never died out. 
Between 1709 and 1765 eight editions of his works ap- 
peared. But Shakespeare seems to have been taken as an 
isolated figure of genius, rather than as in any sense repre- 
sentative of his age; and his contemporaries did not share 
in his popularity. An edition of Massinger, which was 
published in 1761, was prefixed by Critical Reflections on 
the Old English Dramatic Writers, addressed to Garrick. 
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In this preface the author, George Colman, makes an elo- 
quent plea to Garrick to rescue the minor Elizabethan play- 
wrights from a neglect which he feels is undeserved. 

Colman’s plea does not seem to have succeeded in per- 
suading Garrick to revive Massinger’s plays, but that the 
publication of the plays attracted some attention and inter- 
est seems likely from the fact that another edition appeared 
in 1779. This was the third complete edition of Mas- 
singer’s works, an earlier one having been brought out in 
1759. Even before the revival of Massinger, opportunity 
had been given to read the old plays in several collections. 
In 1744, Dodsley published twelve volumes of Old Plays. 
Isaac Reed, in 1780, reprinted these Old Plays, omitting 
some of them and inserting others. In 1773 another col- 
lection was published, in three volumes, prepared by Haw- 
kins, of Magdalen College, Oxford. An edition of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher was brought out in 1778. Within this 
period also one may note the printing of individual plays: 
The Witch, by Middleton, first published in 1778, and The 
Atheist’s Tragedy of Tourneur, reprinted in 1792. 

From this résumé we can see that readers in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century had a much better chance 
than those of preceding generations to become acquainted 
with the old dramatic writers. 

Not only were the plays made accessible in printed form, 
however, but a revival of interest in them was evident upon 
the stage, as will be seen by referring to Professor Thorn- 
dike’s list of old plays revived—most of them for the first 
time in many years—during the decade 1778-1788.1 At 
first sight, it is true, these plays may not seem very favor- 
able antecedents for the Gothic Romance. Most of them 
are by Massinger or Fletcher, and Massinger and Fletcher 
are not taken, usually, as representative of the darker spirit 
of the Renaissance. 
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Some of the individual plays, however, show what we 
may call the “ later Elizabethan ” qualities. A King and 
No King has a situation strongly suggestive of Ford, except 
that a final twist of the plot makes the king’s love innocent 
instead of guilty, and the play ends happily. The Pilgrim 
furnishes one character—Roderigo, the outlaw captain— 
who would fit most comfortably into a Gothic novel. The 
Knight of Malta bears some resemblance to Romeo and 
Juliet, and shows the tendency to dwell upon thoughts of 
death which is characteristic of many Elizabethan plays. 
The Duke of Milan is an example both of the Revenge 
Tragedy and the Tragedy of Blood. 

It may be seen, then, that these plays, although they do 
not all show the lurid violence and the skill in depicting 
crime which we find in the work of Webster, Tourneur, and 
Ford, make use, to some degree, of similar material. More- 
over, in structure they offer even more reasonable models 
for such romances as those of Mrs. Radcliffe. In most 
of them, although the hero and heroine are carried through 
many alarming disasters and trials, we leave them safe 
and happy in the end. 

But although most of the plays which won renewed appre- 
ciation on the stage were of the milder type, at least so far 
as the ending was concerned, in the published ecllections 
others were available. In Dodsley’s volumes we find such 
well-known producers of terror as The Spanish Tragedy, 
The White Devil, ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore. The Atheist’s 
Tragedy, as I said before, was reprinted in 1792. The 
Duchess of Malfi had been made over by Theobald, and as 
The Fatal Secret was performed at Covent Garden in 1733 
and published in 1735. 

If one raises the question whether it is likely that Mrs. 


1A. H. Thorndike, Tragedy, Chap. Ix. 
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Radcliffe was familiar with any of these plays, it must be 
admitted at once that this is for the most part a matter of 
likelihood, rather than of direct proof. So far as Shakes- 
peare forms a part of the Elizabethan influence, it is true, 
Wwe are on sure ground. We know that Mrs. Radcliffe was 
his ardent admirer; this is one of the few personal facts 
which we gain from the scanty biographies of her. She 
quotes him more frequently than any other author, and 
several scenes are directly traceable to his influence. But 
Vernon Lee, in speaking of “ our tragic playwrights,” was 
thinking, evidently, of the minor men who pictured with 
such singular horror the sinister side of Italian life. Al- 
though I think Mrs. Radcliffe is hardly as unwholesome as 
Vernon Lee’s comparison would lead one to believe, still 
her distinguishing power lies, as Scott says, in “‘ appealing 
to those powerful and general sources of interest, a latent 
sense of supernatural awe, and curiosity concerning what- 
ever is hidden and mysterious,” and her methods of inspir- 
ing awe and exciting curiosity often seem to have more in 
common with some of the later Elizabethans than with 
Shakespeare. It is of interest, then, to see whether there 
is any probability of direct influence. 

The decade during which there was such a decided 
revival of Elizabethan performances immediately preceded 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s own productive period as a writer. Her 
first novel appeared in 1789, two years after her marriage. 
Although she has left us journals describing some of her 
travels, she has given no information regarding her life at 
home, and we have no means of knowing how often she 
attended the theatre. In the memoir prefixed to her post- 
humous works we are told that she was very fond of music. 

At the Opera she was a frequent visitor, and on her return home 


would sit singing over the airs she had heard, which her quickness of 
ear enabled her to catch, until a late hour. ... She sometimes, 
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though more rarely, accompanied Mr. Radcliffe to the theatres; and 
was a warm admirer of Mrs. Siddons, whom she recollected at Bath, 
when herself was young. ... When she visited the theatre, Mrs. 
Radcliffe generally sat in the pit, partly because her health required 
warm clothing, and partly because, in that situation, she felt more 
withdrawn from the observation she disliked. 


This would seem, however, to refer more directly to her 
later years, when her reputation was already made, and 
her theatre-going could have had no influence upon her 
work. 

Several passages in her writings indicate that she was 
familiar with the stage. One of these passages, in her 
Journey Through Holland, reveals her acquaintance with 
the London theatres. In describing the theatre at Franck- 
fort, she says that it is “ larger than the Little Theatre in 
the Haymarket, and, in form, resembles that of Covent 
Garden, except that six or seven of the central boxes, in 
each tier, encroach upon the oval figure by a projection 
over the pit.” 

So far as Mrs. Radcliffe’s reading of plays is concerned, 
the likelihood is, perhaps, even greater. Mr. Radcliffe was 
an editor, a graduate of Oxford, a man evidently interested . 
in literary work, for he is said to have encouraged his wife’s 
writing. That he should have possessed and been inter- 
ested in some of the new editions of old plays seems likely. 
On general grounds of probability, therefore, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe would seem to have been favorably situated, in time 
and circumstance, to gain a knowledge of these revived 
plays. The probability will be strengthened if we can find 
in her work any internal evidence of an interest in Eliza- 
bethan literature. 

First of all, one can hardly fail to notice Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
fondness for Italian settings. It is true that the action of 
her first book takes place in Scotland—at least, so we are 
told. In point of fact, there is nothing of Scotland in it 
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except the occasional use of the word clan, and one or twe 
of the proper names. It is also true that in her last book 
she returns to England, though it is interesting to note in 
passing that as a background she uses the country of 
Shakespeare. These two books are, however, the weakest 
and least characteristic of her works. Her imagination 
was at its best in Italian, or at least in continental scenes. 
The title of A Sicilian Romance speaks for itself. The 
Romanee of the Forest takes us to France and Switzerland. 
The Mysteries of Udolpho shows both southern France and 
Italy, but the most striking part of the action takes place 
in the gloomy castle in the Apennines. The action of The 
Italian is confined entirely to Italy. 

The fact that Mrs. Radeliffe’s Italy is not really Italy 
only makes the parallel more consistent. The clever essay 
of Vernon Lee, from which I have quoted before, puts most 
of its effort into showing how completely the Elizabethan 
playwrights misunderstood the Italy of the Renaissance. 
The reaction to crime, in their plays, was, on the whole, 
the reaction of Englishmen; it was, to quote again, the 
“ terror-stricken meeting of the England of Elizabeth with 
the Italy of the late Renaissance.” 

So Mrs. Radcliffe is, on the whole, unmistakably English. 
She may specify the date, 1658 or 1584; she may let her 
fancy play over frowning castles, Arcadian peasants, and 
the rigid life of Italian cloisters; but her heroine is always 
a young lady of eighteenth century England, irreproachable 
in manners, unrelenting in propriety, able to draw a little, 
sing a little, play a little, though as a concession to time 
she is given a lute instead of a piano. The only character 
' that has any real foreign quality is the villain, and even 
there we feel that she is drawing from the Italy of the 
Elizabethan dramatists rather than from the Italy of his- 
tory. Schedoni, and Montoni, and the Marquis in The 
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Romance of the Forest, are all direct descendants of the 
Elizabethan villain,—of D’Amville in The Atheist’s Trag- 
edy, of Francisco in The Duke of Milan, of the Cardinal in 
The Duchess of Malfi. They even recall in their domina- 
tion of all around them, in their relentless bending of every- 
thing to their own selfish aims, the type of “ villain-hero ” 
which Marlowe created. 

In one phase of her character-drawing Mrs. Radcliffe 
borrowed from Walpole; namely, in the attempt to make 
use of her lower class characters for humorous effect. Even 
here, however, we do not wholly lose sight of our Eliza- 
bethan heritage, for Walpole, in his preface to the second 
edition of The Castle of Otranto, apologizing for the coarse 
pleasantries of his domestics, claims Shakespeare as his 
model. 

Two characteristics of the Elizabethan drama which may 
be considered together, since they are so often found in 
combination, are the tendency toward violent and bloody 
scenes, and the use of the revenge motive. 

The first of these is certainly found in Mrs. Radcliffe, 
although she frequently stops short of actual bloodshed, 
giving us merely the threatening preparations for it. The 
kidnapping of ladies, of course, is frequent, and it is often 
accompanied by fighting. Her heroes make miraculous es- 
capes from overpowering odds, which she does not always 
trouble to explain. In The Romance of the Forest, the 
Marquis and Theodore fight a duel, in which the former 
is severely wounded. Theodore has only just recovered 
from a former wound, received in resisting the king’s men. 
“ The blood gushed furiously from the wound; Theodore, 
staggering to a chair, sunk into it, just as the remainder 
of the party entered the room, and Adeline unclosed her 
eyes to see him, ghastly, pale, and covered with blood.” 

The Mysteries of Udolpho has one scene which would 
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certainly not have been out of place on the Elizabethan 
stage. Emily and her aunt have been locked into a room 
by Montoni. Outside, they hear the clashing of swords. 
Annette knocks upon the door, imploring them to let her in. 


‘Dear Madam, let me come in, I have a great deal to say,’ said 
the poor girl. 

‘The door is locked,’ answered her lady. 

‘Yes, ma’am, but do pray open it.’ 

‘The Signor has the key,’ said Madame Montoni. 

‘O blessed Virgin ! what will become of us ?’ exclaimed Annette. 

‘ Assist us to escape,’ said her mistress. ‘Where is Ludovico ? 

‘Below in the hall, ma’am, amongst them all, fighting with the 
best of them.’ 

‘Fighting ! Who are fighting ?’ cried Madame Montoni. 

‘Why the Signor, ma’am, and all the Signors, and a great many 
more.’ 

‘Is any person much hurt ?’ said Emily, in a tremulous voice. 

‘Hurt! Yes, ma’amselle,—there they lie bleeding, and the swords 
are clashing, and—O holy saints! Do let me in, ma’am, they are 
coming this way—lI shall be murdered !’ 

‘Fly !’ cried Emily, ‘ fly ! we cannot open the door.’ 

Annette repeated, that they were coming, and in the same moment 
fled. 

‘They are coming !’ cried Madame Montoni— I hear their steps— 
they are at the door !’ 

Emily turned her languid eyes to the door, but terror deprived her 
of utterance. The key sounded in the lock; the door opened, and 
Montoni appeared, followed by taree ruffian-like men. ‘ Execute your 
orders,’ said he, turning to them, and pointing to his wift, who 
shrieked, but was immediately carried from the room; while Emily 
sunk, senseless, on a couch... . 


It is impossible not to feel this as a scene in the theatre; 
it reads like stage dialogue and stage directions. 

Another passage of a different type is found later in the 
book, where Agnes, the nun, is dying in remorse and 
madness. 

‘What ! there again !’ said she, endeavoring to raise herself, while 


her starting eyes seemed to follow some object round the room— 
‘Come from the grave! What! Blood—blood, too! There was no 
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blood—thou canst not say it !—Nay, do not smile,—do not smile so 
piteously !’ 

Besides the haunting thought of blood here, the passage 
is related to the Elizabethan plays in two other respects,— 
its depiction of madness, and its reminiscence of Macbeth. 

The Italian has several scenes of violence. Vivaldi’s 
finding the heap of bloody garments in the depths of the 
old fort is a suggestion of violence which has already taken 
place. The two abductions of Ellena—in the first, leaving 
her servant tied to a pillar, in the second tearing away 
Vivaldi by the supposed power of the Inquisition—are 
examples of violence, though not of bloodshed. The whole 
account of Ellena’s experience in the lonely house by the 
shore, the refusal of the servant to murder her because he 
believes he has seen the supernatural warning of a bloody 
hand, Schedoni’s entrance into Ellena’s room, dagger in 
hand, ready to kill her—all this shows excellently Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s method of keeping us in expectation of a crimi- 
nal deed. The end of the book shows the expectation satis- 
fied with a terrible reality, Schedoni’s poisoning of Nicola 
and himself. 

It may be well, here, to discuss a little more fully the 
part which poisoning plays in Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels. 
Poisoning was, of course, a characteristic crime of the 
Renaissance, and was emphasized in the plays which at- 
tempted to represent the period. One of the plays which 
I mentioned among the eighteenth century revivals—The 
Duke of Milan—shows a characteristic treatment of the 
theme, where the Duke draws poison from the painted lips 
of his dead Duchess. The use of poison is frequent in Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s romances, and is not always confined to the chief 
criminal. 

At the end of A Sicilian Romance, the marquis, who 
has kept his wife hidden for years so that he may make 
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another marriage, resolves to put her out of the way. He 
is accustomed to carry her food, so that no one will know 
his secret, and he puts poison in it. She, however, luckily 
for her, chooses that night to make her escape and leaves 
the poisoned food behind. Meanwhile, his present wife, 
knowing that her faithlessness is discovered, stabs herself, 
leaving a letter which tells the marquis she has poisoned 
him. The marquis dies in agony, confessing in his tor- 
ments his guilty treatment of his first wife. 

In The Romance of the Forest the marquis, finding that 
his crimes are to be revealed, poisons himself. In The 
Mysteries of Udolpho, we learn that Sister Agnes, who was 
formerly Laurentini di Udolpho, had persuaded the Mar- 
quis de Villeroi of his wife’s infidelity and led him on to 
poison her. A scene even more characteristic of Renais- 
sance methods is the one at the table. 

Montoni was lifting his goblet to his lips to drink this toast, when 
suddenly the wine hissed, rose to the brim, and as he held the glass 
from him, it burst into a thousand pieces. To him, who constantly 
used that sort of Venetian glass, which had the quality of breaking, 
upon receiving poisoned liquor, a suspicion, that some of his guests 
had endeavored to betray him, instantly occurred... . 


The revenge motive appears in the first of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s romances, The Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne. 
There we are told that the Earl of Athlin had been slain 
by a neighboring chief, and that “ when Osbert learned the 
story of his father’s death, his young heart glowed to 
avenge the deed.” In The Italian, Nicola, the former 
friend of Schedoni, works to expose his crimes in the spirit 
of revenge. The last story, Gaston de Blondeville, has a 
typically Elizabethan plot: the kinsman of a murdered man 
accusing his murderer, and the murdered man himself 
appearing to support the charge and execute vengeance on 
the guilty one and his accomplice. 
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I have touched upon the matter of violent death, especial- 
ly death by poison. There is, however, in addition, the 
tendency to dwell upon morbid thoughts of death, or upon 
the accompaniments and trappings of death, which we find 
in the later Elizabethans. For instance, in The Re- 
venger’s Tragedy, we have the gruesome scene of the Duke 
kissing the poisoned lips of the skull which has been pre 
sented in the dark to cheat his passion. 

-Mrs. Radcliffe shows considerable inclination toward 
this sort of thing, though she does not carry it to such a 
disgusting extreme as we sometimes find in the plays. In 
A Sicilian Romance we have a rather mild example, when 
Hippolitus and Julia are escaping from the ruin where he 
has found her in the power of banditti. 

On looking round they beheld a large vault; and it is not easy to 
imagine their horror on discovering they were in a receptacle for the 


murdered bodies of the unfortunate people who had fallen into the 
hands of the banditti. 


The Romance of the Forest has several incidents of the 
kind. One is the discovery which La Motte makes in ex- 
ploring the lower rooms of the ruined abbey. 

Upon the ground within it, stood a large chest, which he went for- 
ward to examine, and, lifting the lid, he saw the remains of a human 
skeleton. Horror struck upon his heart, and he involuntarily stepped 
back. During a pause of some moments, his first emotions subsided. 
That thrilling curiosity, which objects of terror often excite in the 
human mind, impelled him to take a second view of this dismal 
spectacle. 


Adeline’s dream, too, which is supposed to be inspired, we 
discover later on, by the fact that she is sleeping so near 
the place where her father was murdered, is full of funereal 
detail. She 


saw a man enter the passage, habited in a long black cloak, like 
those usually worn by attendants at funerals, and bearing a torch. 
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He ‘ 
. . led her on, till she found herself in the same chamber she re- 
membered to have seen in her former dream: a coffin, covered with a 


pall, stood at the farther end of the room; some lights, and several 
persons surrounded it, who appeared to be in great distress. 


The most striking instance in The Mysteries of Udolpho 
is the description of the waxen image behind the black cur- 
tain, when we finally get it. 


...A human figure of ghastly paleness, stretched at its length, 
and dressed in the habiliments of the grave. What added to the 
horror of the spectacle, was; that the face appeared partly decayed 
and disfigured by worms, which were visible on the features and 
hands. 


Another passage, almost as gruesome, is the description 
of the body which Emily mistakes for that of her aunt. 


Beyond, appeared a corpse, stretched on a kind of low couch, which 
was crimsoned with human blood, as was the floor beneath. The 
features, deformed by death, were ghastly and horrible, and more 
than one livid wound appeared in the face. 


When the treacherous Barnardine pretends to be conduct- 
ing Emily to her aunt, in reality meaning to give her up 
to the Count, he leads her 


. through a passage, adjoining the vaults, the walls of which were 
dropping with unwholesome dews, and the vapours, that crept along 
the ground, made the torch burn so dimly, that Emily expected every 
moment to see it extinguished, . . . Emily saw, by uncertain flashes 
of light, the vaults beyond, and near her, heaps of earth, that seemed 
to surround an open grave. 


In The Italian Vivaldi’s reflections as he looks upon the 
dead body of Ellena’s aunt show the same tendency to brood 
over the details of death. 


As the light glared upon the livid face of the corpse, Vivaldi gazed 
with melancholy surprise, and an effort of reason was necessary to 
convince him that this was the same countenance which only one 
evening preceding was animated like his own. 
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The consideration of Mrs. Radcliffe’s treatment of death 
leads us naturally to a kindred subject—her treatment of 
the supernatural. This point has received more attention, 
probably, than any other characteristic of her art. It is 
generally acknowledged that she is most successful in sug- 
gesting the supernatural, and that her deliberate principle 
of explaining everything, afterward, is a blemish. Only 
once—in Gaston de Blondeville—does she introduce an 
authentic ghost, and he is rather obvious and unimpressive. 
Perhaps the reason that her other method is more successful 
is, that we all have times when we have a half-superstitious 
fear of something, we do not quite know what, while the 
appearance of an actual, embodied ghost is almost too far 
out of our philosophy. It takes a Shakespeare to handle a 
situation so delicate and dangerous; even Scott could not 
doit. Mrs. Radcliffe certainly had not the ability to trans- 
port herself into the past sufficiently to represent the atti- 
tude of naive credulity necessary to make a ghost story 
seem reasonable. If she were to stage Macbeth, her favor- 
ite tragedy, we feel that she would do it in the modern way, 
making the ghost and, the dagger figments of Macbeth’s 
guilty imagination, not in the Shakespearean fashion, 
which brought the ghost upon the stage in bloody horror. 

It was the early Elizabethans who were most prelific 
in ghostly appearances. The later men, while their imagi- 
nations brooded unwholesomely over scenes of death, were 
not concerned so much with the supernatural. They were 
more sceptical, more materialistic. There is, of course, 
nothing in Mrs. Radcliffe of the materialist or the sceptic; 
she has a distinct piety of tone. But her constant expla- 
nation of the supernatural in terms of the material gives 
something of the same effect. This fact would seem to 
show that, in spite of her great admiration for Shakespeare, 
she deliberately took a suggestion from another source. 
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In regard to her handling of the supernatural, it may be 
observed further that, after all, not everything is explained. 
Though like the minor Elizabethans she may thrill us and 
chill us only to give finally a matter-of-fact dismissal to 
her horrors, she shared with her greater master the thought 
that 


There are more things in heaven and earth, .. . 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


Adeline, in her gloomy room in the old abbey, has a sense 
of some mysterious presence near her, and, although the 
actual sounds that she hears are accounted for by the efforts 
of the faithful servant to communicate with her, there is 
still a hint of the supernatural in her dream, inspired, it 
would seem, by the fact that she is on the spot of her father’s 
murder and that his unburied skeleton is concealed in the 
room next hers. The awesome lifting of the black pall, in 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, is given a rational explanation, 
but this cannot entirely destroy the effect which the cham- 
ber of the dead marchioness has upon us—the oppressive 
realization ‘of the past which comes at 'the sizht of trivial 
objects belonging to persons long dead. An element of 
fate appears in leading St. Aubert, apparently by chance, 
to the chateau in which his sister ended her unhappy his- 
tory, and in bringing back Emily, wrecked at sea, to the 
same spot. The “ explained supernatural ” still leaves un- 
explained the tendency in the human mind to reach out 
beyond the tangible and the visible; and it is in depicting 
this mood of vague and half-defined emotion that Mrs. 
Radcliffe excels. , 

The introduction of madness, though, of course, common 
enough in the Elizabethan drama, is infrequent in Mrs. 
Radcliffe; her heroes and heroines manage to stay sane in 
situations which might well unsettle their minds. But 
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there are at least two rather striking examples. One of 
these has already been mentioned : the picture of the dying 
nun, crazed by guilt and remorse. Another is Emily’s 
condition when she thinks she has seen the dead body of 
her aunt. 

At the sound of his voice, Emily turned her eyes, and a gleam of 
recollection seemed to shoot athwart her mind, for she immediately 
rose from her seat, and moved slowly to another part of the room. 
He spoke to her in accents somewhat softened from their usual 
harshness, but she regarded him with a kind of half curious, half 
terrified look, and answered only ‘yes,’ to whatever he said. Her 
mind still seemed to retain no other impression, than that of fear. 


When we come to special scenes or situations, we find 
in the first place situations which in general type recall 
the work of certain dramatists. For instance, in The Ro- 
mance of the Forest, we have the marquis indulging a 
guilty love for Adeline and trying to get her into his power. 
When he sees the letter she has written, signed with her 
mother’s seal, he suddenly changes, and orders La Motte 
to kill her. It seems evident, for a time, that the marquis 
is going to destroy her because he finds his guilty passion 
opposed by the fact that she is his own daughter—a situ- 
ation quite in the tone of Ford. But when, later, we dis- 
cover that she is the daughter of his murdered brother, and 
the heir to his property, the reversal is managed somewhat 
as in Fletcher’s A King and No King, although with a very 
different purpose. The same reversal in the matter of 
relationship is found in The Mysteries of Udolpho, when 
the mysterious connection between Emily’s father and the 
marchioness is cleared up by the discovery that they were 
brother and sister; and again in The Italian, when Ellena 
turns out to be Schedoni’s niece instead of his daughter. 

In looking for Elizabethan traces in individual scenes, 
one is inclined to think first of the wax figure behind the 
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eurtain—probably more familiar than anything else in 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s books. This very possibly may have been 
suggested by the scene in The Duchess of Malfi, where the 
Duchess is shown the wax figures of her husband and chil- 
dren, to make her believe that they are dead. The Duchess 
of Malfi, as I said before, had been rewritten by Theobald 
and published earlier in the century. The book may easily 
have come into Mrs. Radcliffe’s hands, and that particular 
incident, fitting so well into the style of her romance, would 
probably have been the one to strike her attention. 

One of the plays revived in the period mentioned, be- 
tween 1778 and 1788, was The Pilgrim, altered from 
Fletcher. Here, Roderigo, the outlaw captain, might have 
given some suggestions for a character like Montoni. In 
the play, Pedro, disguised as a pilgrim, visits the house of 
the woman he loves, and receives alms from her. In The 
Italian Vivaldi disguises himself as a pilgrim to visit the 
convent in search of Ellena. The play makes use of the 
mock-supernatural, when Almida, the heroine, and her maid 
appear as old women and foretell events to Pedro and 
Roderigo. The fact that the reader is in the secret, Al- 
though the men are deceived, makes the situation not alto- 
gether unlike Mrs. Radcliffe’s explained mysteries. There 
would have been a good chance for infiuence here, for the 
play was performed at Drury Lane in 1787, a time when 
Mrs. Radcliffe might very easily have seen it, as it was 
about the time of her marriage and her establishment in her 
new home just outside of London. Moreover, it had been 
given in Bath, in 1783, while she was still living there; so 
she had had two opportunities to become familiar with it. 

However, when we look for individual scenes which show 
Elizabethan influence, far the most numerous are those 
based upon Shakespeare. The most striking passages are 
reminiscent of Macbeth and Hamlet, two plays which, al- 
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though they are among Shakespeare’s finest productions, 
are most distinctly characteristic of their time, for Macbeth 
belongs in its essentials to the Tragedy of Blood, and 
Hamlet is an unmistakable Tragedy of Revenge. 

One scene which shows resemblance to Macbeth has al- 
ready been mentioned—the scene of the dying nun. 
“What! Blood—blood too! There was no blood—thou 
canst not say it! Nay, do not smile,—do not smile so 
piteously !” 

Another strong resemblance to Macbeth appears in the 
dispute between Schedoni and the assassin Spalatro as to 
who shall murder Ellena, which is concluded by the Con- 
fessor with the words, “Give me the dagger, then, . . .” 
Again, the rising from the table in confusion, when Mon- 
toni’s story of Laurentini’s disappearance is interrupted by 
the mysterious voice, suggests the breaking-up of the ban- 
quet scene in Macbeth. And the sounding of the portal 
bell, as Emily enters the castle, might remind us of the 
“ knell that summons thee to heaven or to hell,” or again of 
the raven that “croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan” 
under the battlements. 

The influence of Hamlet is plainly discernible in the 
whole circumstance of the mysterious figure which is seen 
on the terrace outside of Emily’s window. The conversa- 
tion, even, shows consilerable resemblance. 


‘Why did not you seize it, then ? cried a soldier, who had scarcely 
spoken, till now. 

‘Aye, why did you not seize it?’ said Roberto. 

‘You should have been there to have done that,’ replied Sebastian. 
‘You would have been bold enough to have taken it by the throat, 
though it had been the devil himself.’ 


Emily’s hesitation whether to speak to the figure is, 
again, suggestive of the scene in Hamlet. The whole of 
Gaston de Blondeville, of course, is built on the Hamlet 





? 
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theme, and in the Introduction we have a direct reference 
to it in the remark that Warwick Castle has towers “ that 
would do honour to Hamlet.” It is true that the story 
itself might show equally well the influence of some of the 
earlier Revenge plays. 

In The Italian, when Vivaldi presents himself at Ellena’s 
window, and again when he and his friend Bonarmo go to 
the garden to serenade her, there is a reminiscence of 
Romeo and Juliet, with Bonarmo representing Mercutio. 

Two situations suggest somewhat A Winter's Tale. The 
more striking one,in The Italian, is Olivia’s escaping from 
her husband and letting him think her dead. In A Sicilian 
Romance the restoration of the marchioness to her children, 
when for years they have believed her to be dead, is similar 
in theme, although in this case the husband has been re- 
sponsible for her confinement. The story of Adeline, in 
The Romance of the Forest, has some resemblance to that 
of Perdita in A Winter’s Tale; her death was ordered by 
her uncle, the marquis, but the man into whose charge she 
was given relented and gave her to La Motte instead. Like 
Perdita she came, in the end, to her rightful inheritance. 

Not only do we find many scenes which remind us of 
Shakespeare, but Mrs. Radcliffe is always having her 
characters read him. When her heroines pick up a book 
to distract their troubled minds, it is usually Shakespeare 
or Milton, unless in an attempt at local color she gives them 
Tasso or Ariosto. Indeed, it is amusing to see the pains 
she takes to explain how a French or an Italian girl should 
have become acquainted with the English poets. 


Adeline found that no species of writing had power so effectually 
to withdraw her mind from the contemplation of its own misery as 
the higher kinds of poetry, and in these her taste soon taught her to 
distinguish the superiority of the English over that of the French. 
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Again, 
she touched the strings of the lute in softest harmony, ber voice 
accompanying it with words which she had one day written, after 
having read that rich effusion of Shakespeare’s genius, ‘A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.’ 


Mrs. Radcliffe generally ends her stories by an emphasis 
on the moral which tends to injure the artistic effect. If 
we are still looking for Elizabethan comparisons, we may 
say that her moral is more like that of The A theist’s Trag- 
edy than like that of the earlier plays—her characters seem 
to practice patient endurance of evil rather than active 
struggle against it, and vengeance is left to heaven. In 
The Romance of the Forest we have 


When a retrospect is taken of the vicissitudes and dangers to 
which she had been exposed from her earliest infancy, it appears as 
if her preservation was the effect of something more than human 
policy, and affords a striking instance, that Justice, however long 
delayed, will overtake the guilty. 


In The Mysteries of Udolpho: 


O! useful may it be to have shown, that, though the vicious can 
sometimes pour affliction upon the good, their power is transient and 
their punishment certain; and that innocence, though oppressed by 
injustice, shall, supported by patience, finally triumph over mis- 
fortune. 


The Italian concludes with mich the same sentiment. 


“You see,” said Paulo, when they had departed, and he came to 
himself again, “ You see how people get through their misfortunes, 
if they have but a heart to bear up against them, and do nothing 
that can lie on their conscience afterwards; and how suddenly one 
comes to be happy, just, perhaps, when one is beginning to think one 
never is to be happy again !” 


The close of Gaston de Blondeville, while presenting the 
moral as usual, suggests by its phrasing the ending of The 
Tempest. 
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Thus quickly passed away this courtly vision from these woods of 
Ardenn. And so from before every eye departs the vision of this 
life . . . life is still a fleeting vision! As such it fades, whether in 
court or convent, nor leaves a gleam behind—save of the light of 
good works ! 


We may get some idea of Mrs. Radcliffe’s literary tastes 
and the writers who influenced her from her habit of put- 
ting quotations at the head of her chapters, a practice copied 
by Scott and followed by many succeeding novelists. We 
find these quotations first in The Romance of the Forest. 
Here there are twenty-two in all; nine are from Shakes- 
peare, five from Collins, and the rest are distributed among 
Walpole, Warton and Beattie. The Mysteries of Udolpho 
has fifty-seven: twenty-two from Shakespeare, nine from 
Thomson, six from Milton, six from Beattie, and the others 
scattered among Collins, Goldsmith, Sayer, Mason, Hannah 
More, Gray, Rogers, Pope’s Homer. In The Italian, out 
of thirty-four quotations, twelve belong to Shakespeare, five 
to Milton, three to Mason, three to Walpole, and among 
others represented are Collins, Thomson, and Young. 

This preponderance of quotations confirms what has al- 
ready been said—that Mrs. Radcliffe’s interest in 
Shakespeare was very strong. Anyone who is at all 
familiar with her work must agree that his influence upon 
her is unmistakable. So far as the more general influences 
are concerned, the case is not, of course, so clear. But one 
is justified in recognizing the Elizabethan influence upon 
Mrs. Radcliffe in her decidedly dramatic structure ; in her 
general choice of theme, especially her attitude toward death 
and toward the supernatural; in many situations which 
distinctly recall situations in the plays of Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries; and, perhaps most strikingly of all, in 
the one distinctive type of character which she developed— 
that of the “ villain-hero.” 
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In many ways, it is true, Mrs. Radcliffe is characteristic 
of her own century. Her sentimental heroines are the same 
that we find in Richardson and Fielding. Her people, 
although they live in deserted abbeys or wild castles, have 
the manners and customs of eighteenth century England. 
But, on the whole, Mrs. Radcliffe does not represent so 
accurately any actual period of the world’s history as she 
does what we might call the artificial period constructed by 
Elizabethan dramatists out of Renaissance Italy. In spite 
of her devotion to nature, in spite of the fact that she has 
given many beautiful descriptions of neglected aspects of 
nature, and that she was one of the first eighteenth century 
writers to feel and express the beauty of the forest and the 
ocean, the atmosphere of her work as a whole suggests the 
judgment of Vernon Lee upon the later Elizabethans— 
Webster, Ford, Tourneur, and Marston. 

The world of these great poets is not the open world with its light 
and its air, its purifying storms and lightnings; it is the darkened 
Italian palace, with its wrought iron bars preventing escape; its 
embroidered carpets muffling the footsteps; its hidden, suddenly 
yawning trap-doors; its arras-hangings concealing masked ruffians; 
its garlands of poisoned flowers; its long suites of untenanted dark- 
ened rooms, through which the wretch is pursued by the half-crazed 
murderer; while below, in the cloistered court, the clanking armour 
and stamping horses, and above, in the carved and gilded hall, the 
viols and lutes and cornets make a cheery triumphant concert, and 
drown the cries of the victim. . 


This is not meant, necessarily, as a plea for dropping the 
name Gothic as applied to the novels of Mrs. Radcliffe and 
her imitators. I have no better to suggest. Romantic 
Novel is too vague and comprehensive aterm. Elizabethan 
Novel would be decidedly misleading. Novel which repro- 
duces the spirit of the Elizabethan Renaissance is mani- 
festly impossible. Terror Novel, I think, applies less 
accurately to Mrs. Radcliffe’s work than to that of Lewis. 
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The prevailing emotion, with Mrs. Radcliffe, is not so much 
terror as a sort of superstitious dread or fear, what Scott 
called “a latent sense of supernatural awe.” It matters 
little whether we continue to eall the novels of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe “‘ Gothic ”’, if we remember that the term is simply a 
convenience of designation, and that the mere externals of 
castles and trap-doors were really the least important part 
of her contribution. 
Crara F. McIntyre. 
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REDUCED RAILROAD RATES TO THE BALTIMORE 
MEETING 


The railroads have granted a special rate of fare and one-half for 
the round trip to members of the Association and their wives attend- 
ing the Baltimore meeting. This rate will apply from all points in 
the United States east of and including Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, 
Cairo, Memphis, and New Orleans; also from points in Ontario on 
the lines of the Michigan Central, Pere Marquette, and Wabash 
Railroads. Members from territory further west may, however, take 
advantage of these rates by purchasing tickets to these points and 
re-purchasing from thence to Baltimore. Canadian members outside 
the limits of the territory indicated above should purchase tickets to 
the nearest point in the United States and re-purchase from thence 
to Baltimore. 

These reduced fares will be allowed on the Certificate Plan pro- 
vided that the following regulations are carefully observed. 

1. Full fare must be paid on the journey to Baltimore. 

2. A “Convention Certificate’ must be obtained from the ticket 
agent at the starting point. A mere receipt for fare paid will not be 
accepted. Ask for a Certificate. In case such certificate can not be 
supplied at starting point, pay local fare to the nearest station at 
which it can be obtained, 

3. At Baltimore, the Certificate must be countersigned by the 
Secretary of the Association and validated by the joint agent of the 
railroads, who will be in attendance for the purpose. 

4. On presentation of a duly: validated certificate to the ticket 
agent in Baltimore, a ticket for the return journey by the same route 
will be sold at half fare. 

5. Tickets for the journey to Baltimore will be sold Dec. 24-29 
(from points in the Central Passenger Association, Dec. 24-28) ; 
tickets for the return journey will be sold from Dec. 29 to Jan. 3. 


These reduced rates are granted on condition that the num- 
ber of Certificates presented for validation is not less than 
three hundred and fifty. The number who will attend the 
Baltimore meeting is certain to be considerably larger than 
this, but it is important that all persons attending the meeting 

. secure Certificates even if they do not use them for the return 

‘journey, inasmuch as each Certificate presented counts toward 
making up the required number; and though the reduction in 
rates may be trifling for those living in the neighborhood of 
Baltimore, the saving will be considerable for those who 
travel several hundred miles. 




















Additions to the International 
Modern Language Series 


Martinez Sierra’s El Palacio Triste 
with Benavente’s Ganarse la Vida 


Two charming little plays about children by 
noted modern playwrights, which make an in- 
stant appeal to both young and old. 

Trueba’s Cuentos y Cantares 


Short stories and poems of the north of Spain. 
For first or second year. Ready about Feb. 1. 


New Editions of well-known books 
Sand’s La Mare au Diable 


(with exercises) 


Halévy’s Un Mariage d’Amour 
(with exercises) 


Barnes’ Histoires et Jeux 


Simple stories, games, songs, and plays suit- 
able for first-year French in the upper-gram- 
mar or high school. They have been thoroughly 
tested in the classroom. Ready for second 
semester. 


Bost Atlant 
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NEWEST TITLES FROM THE 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS PUBLICATIONS 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and John 
Dover Wilson. 


The Tempest lL $1.40 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona $1.40 


The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Ill. $2.50 


A MANUAL OF MODERN SCOTS, by William Grant and James M. Dixon. 
A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP, by Sir J. E. Sandys. 


CAMBRIDGE PLAIN TEXTS: 
English Group. Each, $.40 


CARLYLE. The Present Time 
DONNE. Sermons XV and LXV 
FULLER. The Holy State 
GOLDSMITH. The Good Natur’d Man 
JOHNSON. Papers from The Idler 


$7.00 
In three 


volumes. Vol. I, Ill. $7.00; Vol. II, Ill. $3.50; Voi. Ill, UL $3.50 
ENGLISH FOR THE ENGLISH: A Chapter on National Education, by George 
Sampson. $2.00 


HAMLET AND THE SCOTTISH SUCCESSION. Being an Examination of the 
Relations of the Play of “Hamlet” to the Scottish Succession and the 
Essex Conspiracy. By Lilian Winstanley. $4.00 

COLLECTED PAPERS: Historical, Literary, Travel, and Miscellaneous. By Sir 
Adolphus William Ward. Two volumes. Sets only. $18.00 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
MOLIERE by Arthur Tilley | $5.00 CAMBRIDGE PLAIN TEXTS: 
PROSE ET POESIES by Alfred de Italian Group. Each $.60 


Vigny. Edited, with Introduction, MAZZINA, Fede e Avvenire 
Exercises, and Vocabulary by A. LEOPARDI, Pensieri 
Wilson-Green $1.50 GOZZI, La Gazetta 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE, Edited by Arthur 
Tilley $2.50 


ALFIERI, La Virtu Sconosciuta 
ROSMINI, Cinque Piaghe 
CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN ITALIAN 








CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN SPANISH 


LITERATURE. Edited by J. Fitz- LITERATURE. Edited by E. Bul- 
maurice-Kelly $3.25 lough $2.50 
OTHER LANGUAGES 
STUDIES IN ISLAMIC MYSTICISM, by Reynold Alleyne Nicholson. $9.00. 


BEOWULF: An introduction to the study of the poem with a discussion of the 
stories of Offa and Finn. By R. W. Chambers. Illustrated. $10.00 
STORIES AND BALLADS OF THE FAR EAST. Translated from the Norse 





(Icelandic and Faroese), by N. Kershaw. $3.00 
For Sale by 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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THE MODERN STUDENT’S LIBRARY 


The Modern Student’s Library is now in use in almost every college and university. 
Results have shown the need for a series of well-made, inexpensive classics edited 
with sanity and without superfluous notes. Each volume with introduction. 





Price, $1.00. 
New Volumes Ready This Fall 
TITLE EDITOR 
SARTOR RESARTUS ASHLEY THORNDIKE, Professor of English 
at Columbia University. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS BY LORD Cuartes D. Hazen, Professor of History 


MACAULAY. Selected 
CHRONICLES OF AMERICAN COLO- 


NIES 
SELECTIONS FROM THE FEDER- 
ALIST 


Joun SpENcER Bassett, 


at Columbia University 
Grorce F. Wuicner, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Amherst College 
Professor of 
History at Smith College 


Previously Issued 


THOREAU’S A WEEK ON THE CON- 
CORD AND MERRIMACK RIVERS 
THE ESSAYS OF ADDISON AND 

STEELE 


CRITICAL ESSAYS OF me EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTU 

FRANKLIN AND EDWARDS. 
tions from their Wr 

SELECTED ESSAYS OF EMERSON 


Selec- 


SELECTIONS AND ESSAYS BY JOHN 
RUSKIN 
BACON'S ESSAYS 


STEVENSON’S ESSAYS 

NINETEENTH CENTURY LETTERS 

THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEV- 
EREL 

PENDENNIS 

THE RETURN a THE NATIVE. By 


THomas Har 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON 
Abridged and edited 

ADAM BEDE 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. By 
ROBERT BROWNING 


CARLYLE’S PAST AND PRESENT 


ENGLISH POETS THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTUR 
THE SCARLET LETTER 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. 

By GEorGE MEREDITH. 
“PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


OpeELt SHEPARD, Professor of English at 
Trinity College 

Witt D. Howe, formerly Head of the 
Department of English at Indiana Uni- 
versity 

RaymMonp M. ALDEN, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Leland Stanford University 

Cart Van Doren, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Columbia University. 

ARTHUR Hopson Quinn, Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 

FREDERICK WILLIAM Rog, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Wisconsin 

Mary Avousta Scort, late Professor of 
the English Language and Literature 
at Smith College 

WituiaM Lyon Puewps, Professor of 
English at Yale University 

Byron Jonnson Rees, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Williams College 

WituuaM P. Trent, Professor of English 
at Columbia University 

Frank W. CHANDLER, Professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Cincinnati 

Roznert Morss Lovert, Professor of 
English at the University of Chicago 


Joun W. Cunwirre, Professor of English 


at Columbia University 

CuHarRLEs G. Osgoop, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Princeton University 

Lavra J. Wrure, Professor of English 
at Vassar College 

FREDERICK MorGAN PaDELFORD, Profes- 
sor of English at the University of 
Washington 

Epwin Mims, Professor of English at 
Vanderbilt University 

Ernest BernsauM, Professor of English 
at the University of Illinois 

Sruart P. SHERMAN, Professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Illinois 

Dr. 8. M. CroTHERs 

Lane Cooper, Professor of English Lit- 
-erature at Cornell University 
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YALE BOOKS 


Every MAN IN His Humor 
By BEN JONSON 
Edited by Henry H. Carter 
Volume LII in the Yale Studies in English 
Paper cover, $4.00 





THE CAPTIVES LITERARY CULTURE 
or 
THE LOST RECOVERED IN EARLY NEW ENGLAND 
By Thomas Heywood 1620-1730 
Edited by By Thomas Goddard Wright 
ALEXANDER CORBIN JUDSON. 
$3.00 $6.00 
A SUBJECT-INDEX A MANUAL OF 
TO THE POEMS OF THE WRITINGS IN MIDDLE 
EDMUND SPENSER EXGLISH, 1050-1400 
By (With Supplement) 
Charles Huntington Whitman By John Edwin Wells 
“Tt must take its place forth- “No one who is interested in 
with as the indispensable com-| the older writings of England 
panion to Spenser’s poetry.” can afford to be without it. 
‘ —Journal of English and 
—fhe Netion. Germanic Philology. 
$3.50 $5.50 








THE YALE SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by members of the Department of English of 
Yale University 


This edition to be complete in forty volumes, nineteen of which 
are now published in the text edition. Price, 90 cents a copy. 





Yale University Press 


Publishers of The Chronicles of America 


143 Elm Street 15 West 44th Street 
New Haven, Connecticut New York City 












































ANGEVIN BRITAIN AND 
SCANDINAVIA 


By HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


Secretary of the American-Scandinavian Foundation 


CHARMINGLY written history of medieval 

Scandinavian literature, which fills with life and 
color the inadequate notions most readers possess regard- 
ing early England and Scandinavia. Three historical 
chapters present the channels through which intellectual 
influences flowed back and forth between England and 
Scandinavia; and a chapter on religious works and one 
on epic survivals round out the story of the literature. 
The greater part of the work, however, is devoted to the 
development of romantic narrative, in which the author 
has a wealth of material from the tales of Ogier, Sigurd, 
Grettir, and other heroes. The less familiar romances 
are summarized in a way that will benefit students and 
add to the general reader’s pleasure. Dr. [each has per- 
formed a truly important service in thus bringing into 
relief the friendly intercourse of Englishmen and the 
men of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland, and in 
telling of the yarns they swapped and of the books they 
exchanged centuries ago. 443 pages. 12mo. $3.50. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
17 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
15 West 44th Street, New York City 



































DUMAS’ LE DEMI-MONDE 


Comédie en Cing Actes en Prose 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes 


By Hueu Atuison SmitH anp Rosert Bett MIcHELL 
Romance Languages, University of Wisconsin 


The Demi-Monde now issued in the Oxford French 
Series by American scholars is probably the most im- 
portant and significant of the plays of Dumas fils. With 
the Demi-Monde he inaugurated Social Drama; a real- 
istic study of the social problems of his day as he saw 
them manifested in the society of Paris with which he 
was acquainted. 

In dialogue and style we also find Dumas at his best 
in this play. He had not yet become too much the 
moralist and preacher. The conversation is witty and 
entertaining and the speeches rarely, if ever, long to the 
point of suggesting the lecture. The present is the only 
edition authorized by Calman-Levy. 


Copies for examination with a view 
to class use may be had on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street, New York City 
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THE FActs AND BACKGROUNDS OF 
LITERATURE 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
by 
George F. Reynolds and Garland Greever 
12mo. 425 pages. Price $1.50 


This is a handbook presenting important data, biographical and 
literary facts, and social and historical backgrounds, bearing on 
literature as a whole and each important writer, and brought to- 
gether in no other single volume. The material is so arranged that 
it is accessible for instant reference. 

The book is unique—probably the first of its kind and certainly 
the first to cover the field with such fullness. Its use will give the 
instructor a free hand to follow his own method of treatment and 
presentation; and in furnishing him with all the desirable facts and 
information will relieve him of much drudgery. The combined use 
of “ Facts and Backgrounds ” and such anthologies as Century Read- 
ings in English Literature, by Cunliffe, Pyre, and Young, or Century 
Readings in American Literature, by Pattee, makes, it would seem, 
an ideal basis for survey courses in English and American literature. 


“T have used Facts and Backgrounds of Literature this year in a 
course in the history of English Literature. The book contains a 
great deal of material. It is well organized by the editors, and the 
student can find in it, almost at a glance, the facts and backgrounds 
promised by the title. When I use a formal history of English 
literature to accompany the procession of selected readings I find 
that the students rely upon it pretty heavily for their literary 
judgments. When they use a book that supplies them with facts 
and backgrounds but with no ready-made criticism it seems to me 
that their work shows more originality.” 

LovIse Pounpn, 
Professor of English, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


For further information write 


THe CENTuRY Co. 


353 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York City Chicago 
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NEW BOOKS 
In French and Spanish 


Cerf and Giese’s Beginning French. New Edition. 
By Barry Cerr and W. F. Gress, University of Wisconsin. 


In this revised edition the International system of phonetics has 
been substituted for the symbols used in the first edition, and advan- 
tage has been taken of suggestions from teachers for the further 

_ improvement of the book in various details. The book emphasizes 
the importance of repeated drill on the simplest elements and con- 
structions of colloquial French. 


Bordeaux: La Peur de Vivre 


Edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by HENry 
Warp CuvurcH, Allegheny College. 


An authorized edition, in somewhat abridged form, of this very 
interesting novel of contemporary French life. Of all the novels of 
this popular author La Peur de Vivre is the one best suited to class 
use in American Schools and colleges. 


H Wilkins’s Beginner’s Spanish Reader 


By Lawrence A. Witkrns, Director of Modern Languages in 
the New York City High Schools. 


Suitable for use at a very early stage of the course in Spanish. 
The material is drawn from both Spain and Latin America. The 
second Falf of the book consists of Locuciones, Cuestionarios y Ejer- 
cicios and the Vocabulary. 


Harrison’s Spanish Correspondence. New Edition 


In this new edition many new models of Spanish letters have been 
added. The Exercises give practice on the most important commer- 
cial expressions and idioms, and the Letter Outlines furnish oppor- 
tunities for original composition based on the Spanish models. 


Hartzenbusch: La Coja y el Encogido. New Edition 


In the new edition of this popular play, edited by Professor 
Geppes, direct method exercises by J. C. PALAMOUNTAIN have been 
added. 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





















































Easy and Interesting 





Lecturas Para Principiantes 


By MEDORA LOOMIS RAY, 
Chairman of the Spanish Department, 
Washington Irving High School, New York 


175 pages—lIllustrated 


VERY beginner in Spanish needs a reading book 
easy enough to give him a sense of real achievement 


and interesting enough to spur him on. 


Lecturas para Principiantes 
fills this need. The home and school life of a boy and 


girl, their travels with a devoted uncle, their letters from 
him when he goes to South America—all this provides 
not only entertaining reading but also a very practical 
vocabulary. After every lesson there is a review of 


troublesome points of grammar. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





























HOW TO KNOW THE AUTHORS 
EDITED BY WILL D. HOWE 


A collection of books by recognized authorities designed to 
inspire an appreciation of the great authors, with enough of 
each author’s text to give an understanding of his work. 


“ This series of instructive volumes—personally conducted 
tours in literary land—furnish the best solution thus far put 
forward of the problem of enabling the average person to 
form a casual acquaintanceship, likely to ripen into a 
friendship, with chosen persons in literary society.” 

—Yale Review. 


VoLUMES PUBLISHED 


BMGs oie concen diaresates Stuart P. Sherman 
rere rT eT Te William Lyon Phelps 
OAs nndaheeredntcnenenaee W. A. Neilson 
IE. on nnacccvcsccvesssasucesnt Bliss Perry 
BIER 05.6 an cds cbencesacccees Alfred M. Brooks 
Peer re TT ere rt. William P. Trent 
IOs 6 xin vn enna nneeriseawes Richard Burton 
PIG 6. scscsscens Samuel McChord Crothers 
TRAWEMOER . 66.06 occcsccsce George E. Woodberry 
Serer rer Ter. C. Alphonso Smith 
PI a a a vicevccnsssdecesews Richard A. Rice 
IR os ktastsecsneeses Raymond M. Alden 
8 ere reer T errr. George Hodges 
PID 5 6 oc eressiecosess C. T. Winchester 


Each with Portrait Frontispiece 
Price $2.00 net, each 
SPECIAL RATES FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ADOPTIONS 


Copies of these books will be sent on approval to any member 
of the Modern Language Association 





THe Boppss-MErRRILL COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS INDIANAPOLIS 









































°f. H. FURST COMPANY 


23 S. HANOVER STREET, BALTIMORE 
Printers 0, 


Philological and Scientific Works 





AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US 





ARE: 


The Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America 


The Johns Hopkins University Circulars 
Modern Language Notes 

American Journal of Philology 

Univ. of North Caroiina Studies in Philology 
Maryland Historical Magazine 














Fully equipped with special types, accents, etc., 
necessary to fill orders promptly and accurately 








» Special attention given to the printing of Doctors’ 
Dissertations, University Publications and Journals 
of Philological, Scientific and Historical Societies 



































Heath's Larousse Dictionaries 





HEATH AND Company take great pleasure in announcing that they 
are now publishing and marketing Heatu’s Petir Larousse I1- 
LUSTRE and HEATH’s PEQUENO LakoussE ILUSTRADO, the American 
editions of these universally known standard French and Spanish 
dictionaries. 

Petir Larousse ILLustrR& and PEQUENO Larousse ILUSTRADO 
have for years enjoyed the reputation of being not only the most 
complete, the most reliable, and the most attractive of handy dic- 
tionaries, but also perfect repertories of good usage and good style 
in their respective languages. The latest edition of Petrr LARoussE 
ILLUSTRE contains over 1600 pages, 5800 illustrations, 130 plates, 
680 portraits, and 120 maps. QUENO LARoUSSE ILUSTRADO, which 
is an adaptation of the French dictionary to the genius of the Span- 
ish language, comprises over 1500 pages, 5900 illustrations, 200 
plates, 720 portraits, and 102 maps. In fact, both dictionaries 
amply bear out their subtitles of being “New Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionaries,” well-proportioned in all of their parts, and designed to 
give satisfaction to all who wish to have at hand dictionaries of 
French and Spanish that are at once comprehensive and practical. 

The linguistic terms included comprise all the words that are 
consecrated by good usage. Prtir LAROUSSE embodies all the mod- 
ern words with which the French language has been enriched thru 
the general advancement of human knowledge and activity. PEQUENO 
Larousse has for its groundwork the latest edition of the Diccionario 
de la Real Academia Espafiola. It pursues, however, a liberal policy 
with respect to neologisms and gallicisms; it contains also more than 
9,000 Americanisms that are in current usage in Spanish-America 
and in the Philippine Islands. Both works are built on the principle 
that “A dictionary without examples is a mere skeleton.” Moreover, 
and this is of importance in the school use of these dictionaries, 
both contain explicit information as to synonyms and antonyms, and 
other variant locutions. 

It is our trust that the addition of these noteworthy titles to 
Heath’s Modern Language Series will hereafter materially facilitate 
the work of French and Spanish classes in American Schools and 
Colleges, particularly in such grades of instruction where an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the foreign idiom, its nuances and niceties, 
is of primary importance in Reading, Conversation and Composition 
work, 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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